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]ON “DRIERS,” AND THE IMPROVE. 
MENT OF HOUSE-PAINTERS’ WORK.* 
Weare sure it is not: necessary to give further 
reasons for presenting the details which it has 
cost us some trouble to extract from the elabo- 
raté tabular statements of M. Chevreul. We 
will not attempt to point out the application of 
= — of each ure of eran ; = 
é they deserve every consideration from all who, 
Tuesday last, the Metropolitan | like ourselves, ae interested in the s of 
Buildings Bill, with the excep- constructive science and the advancement of 
tion of the schedules, passed art. If they do not specify in words, what must 
y) through the House of Commons. ‘be done for the objects we have contemplated, 
=| Sir William Molesworth, Lord | they are the necessary basis without which such 
mmour, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Henley, Mr. Bell,'Ptogtess could not be hoped for; and the 


; . : - |remaining chapters present particulars equally 
ie oes Ceabett,. took oliet patio tn, important to architects and dieuntive painters, 


the discussion, and various alterations were - - 
made, nearly the whole of them improvements. | those engaged in the preparation: of 
The exemption of greenhouses is confined, as we; We have already, we trust, established safe 
it should be, to “the necessary wood- | ground as to the nature of that which is called 
work of the’ sashes, doors, and frames.” Touch-| the drying of the work—under several modifi- 
ing the exemption of all work for the purpose , went 0 ’ bs ges te fs pues cane and = 
“of necessary: repair,” Sir William Molesworth Character or the m and surface. e 
ised to reconsider ‘the clause, and it is : waertaiee the ordinar weet woe ato —_ 
to be hoped that he will qualify it. With am € pure linseed each posses: siccative 


; ; - | properties, and that in the ease of the oil, these 
_ every desire to obtain for owners and builders | nicht be increased by time and exposure to the 


a S dioe a eee l ae it were convenient to resort to 
cannot our eyes e such means, 
the exception of “‘ necessary repair” with-; We have received testimony from practical 
A rcretog roa interac or A Bred 
ee 7 cfet i, nistio influences of “ driers,” the 
to their proper construction and safety in af ,” as regards 
° ffice. Thus, a great part, if not the | chief objects of painting. There is no doubt 
respect of fire. ate peer (that much of the want of durability is to be 
whole of an external wall might be rebuilt, any | traced to ignorance of such points, as we are 
external, woodwork being restored—party tim- inquiring into,—or to exclusive regard for early 
ber partitions might: be reinstated—-party walls| completion of work. It has, however, been 
might have large portions ‘removed and re+/ apparent, that considering the time which can 
* P . . | P P 8 ; wap? 
placed with unsound materials—and chimneys, generally be allotted, some ee of “drier 
farnaces, and flues, might be cut into, and/1s not to be dispensed with. In particular, we 
partly rebuilt in an unsafe manner,—works | found, that were it the object to escape from 
involving: danger,. not. only to the inmates of deleterious influences entailed by the use of 


: Silas white of lead, by resorting to the white of zine, 
the house repaired, but to the occupiers and/ _tio¢ sontarial hadt-the soupiive property in so 
owners of the neighbouring property. com ively slight # degree, as would posi- 
Some alteration in clause 39 is asked for by | tively prevent trial of any of its recognized 

















importance to know what is the best mode of 
preparing “ driers.” 

e shall follow M. Chevreul in his researches, 
leaving open the question between white of lead 
and white of zinc; though were we now to accept 
the latter base of pigments, experiments as to 
the ordinary “drier” might be thought, super- 
fluous. We therefore proceed to inquire into 
the influence of litharge, of peroxide of man. 
ganese, and of the mere application of heat, in 
rendering li oil siccative. It is n 
to consider the latter influence, apart from that 
of the metallic-oxide, to ascertain whether the 
heat is ordinarily applied in the best manner. 

The common “ drier,” or lith oil, in 
France, is generally made thus :—Linseed oil is 
heated to near the boiling point in a melting 
pot, and skimmed: after three or six hours, 
about one-tenth of its weight of litharge is 
added to the oil, and the mixture is again heated 
for five or six hours. Another method is the. 
following :—100 kilogrammes of linseed oil, as 
old as possible, are heated for about six hours ; 
six kilogrammes of litharge, and three kilo- 
grammes of burnt umber are then added; the mix- 
ture is heated for six hours, is allowed to settle, 
and is decanted. The litharged oil, M. Chevreul 
says, is adulterated with substances which are 
greatly injurious to its properties. This re- 
mark may apply to the sulphate of zine en of 
by Dr. Thomson, as required to be added to the 
litharge. The ordinary English method would 
seem to correspond with that used in France. 
M. Leclaire, to whom the chief credit of the 
introduction of oxide of zinc is due, prepares 
his manganesed oil thus :—Linseed oil is heated 
at the boiling point for five hours; then for 
eight hours at least, with peroxide of man- 
ganese.—It will now be discovered what are 
the best methods of procedure. 

Experiments were made in the first four 
mouths of the year 1850, with the’several oils, 
laid as before, on oak; and we have again tried 
to condense-M. Chevreul’s extended statements 
in a new table. The different kinds of oil ex- 
perimented. upon, are written at the heads of 
the columns ; and the letters of reference (which 
correspond with those used by M. Chevreul) 
refer to the notes and particulars below :— 





the district surveyors. As it now stands, the | advantages. It, therefore, becomes of some 





district surveyor would be debarred entry on the 















































very hour of the completion of the building, and Reference to Notes:— A FE | £ B cc | © D F FF 
anything then contrary to the Act could not be ‘- ome . | 0 cr 2 £26 Seas @,, 
compulsorily amended. SZ gai ze a3 zs. a52 rite 33 

Touching clause 25, which contains the inex- ¢ (3B (esalsre| (seh 3.2 1. § Se 

: ao : ad ae} feg £ = ono fie 3 =8 

pedient restriction on the eaves and cornices of - E — i | soe weet. oe gas | 5 g meee | 5 
overhanging roofs; we have received the follow-} Oil, how prepared :— af 5 Beez Pe S-2iasu |SFaS SE 3 ae 
. : on » " 39 fo) *& e Ps 6 z pe 2 22 e 2 38 ° ~— 
ing note; signed “A District Surveyor :”— etna @ | ve lees He EEe | FEE | E22 33" q 3&4 

‘ M : os 3 % = 2 | ea < 
din icaeel Geren Bomelepepve te ll Ed atl bl le hel hel 

} mmons ; 
Se ae i 
amendments of no-1n pu were 5 16 64 
_ made to the clauses of the Bill.” Is it then of PO entire ” ry . i * ‘ 
no importance to architects and the inhabitants Becond coat............ 6 4 3 6 4 5 6 10 
of London, that a leading architect combined Third. coat.......-+e++0- 3 [|° 4 2 8 6 6 ¢ | 3B 
with a leading builder to move, as an amend- Total Beige... 108 2 : 63 5 | Ws 17 39 
ment to clause 25, that there shall be no projec- x mise ine Teble 
tion Pape the face of houses in streets (even| Reference: Pe Pa eo 
over the ground of the owner), except open A. EE.—The oil by 3 hours boiling, becomes more siceative. : : 
. : : — . litharge, beco siccative than if boiled 

Porches or porticoes not higher than 5 feet above ie rane gag sie eileen ial ae hoes 


the one-pair floor? Two noble lords, former B. EE.—Five hours’ boiling not so advantageous as 8 


Chief Commissioners of Works, saw, indeed, 
that there was something faulty here, but de- 
ferted to these high authorities; and the 
amendment was carried! Henceforth there 
must be no front. baleonies, cornices, pillars, 

» window-dressings, above the first-floor ; for drying. 


and, moreover, the only method of making a i i 
, ; : Generally, these experiments established the 
y to the first-floor windows will be to: fact, that tb ional the oxide of lead, or 
an open portico first, and afterwards re-| oxide of m e, will concur with. heat in 
“as the pillars. Alas! where are we to look! augmenting the siccative property of the. oil 
‘oe teform???* ae also spaerne fees ey i 2 a seth 
€ are not ay sarees _| ebullition of the oil with the litharge during 
ment, but if i Of the-tarms of the amend: three hours. only, gave more: of the siccative 
correspondent; some ieliiead .| property eo would have acq y, 
to remedy it j praecpetmageet A ted | ordinary process,—that is to say,. by a previous 
interf ix in the House of Lords. Tt'would boiling of three to six hours, or defore treatment. 
of ne most inyariously with the improvement | with the lit Farther experiments. were 
Lachey { in the metropolis and) therefore gone into,. with regard to that. matter. 
re throwing us back. to flat. walls with | It then appeared :— 
oes in them for light and ingress.. 


similar operation, is nearl: 
circu 








See pp: 109; 193, 243; ante: 


hours. 


CC. C. E,—Cil which has already boiled 5 hours without addition, again boiled 3 hours, undergoes scarcely any 
change in the siccative property, whilst it becomes more siccative if it hus boiled the same time upon 
litharge : but itis less siccative than the oil which has boiled 3 hours with that oxide without the previous 


boiling. 
, F.—Oil already boiled 5 hours, boiled.3' hours peroxide of manganese e 
” nila “7 as deceive 2s the oil which has boiled in the litharge under 
(C),—but it is more siccative than if the boiling on the peroxide of manganese had lasted 


8 hours. 
¥F.—Oil which has boiled 5 hours, boiled alone 8 hours more, becomes viscid, and exacts a considerable time 


that had served previously for a 
like 


1. That linseed oil, which has been boiled 
in a glass globe in a sand-bath merely, five hours, 
is not more siccative than the ordi oil. . 

2. That the oil which has been boiled three 
hours, pk es a Pager of its weight of 
li , or 0 ide of manganese, 1s more 
poss than. ‘the oil which has been heated 
five hours.—At the same. time we arrive at these 
important facts:— 

(a) That —_ more siccative than 
xide of manganese. 

(6) That litharge that has beem once 

heated with the oil, if used for a 

further portion of oil, is positively 
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more active than that which had 
not been previously heated. _ 

(c) That peroxide of manganese which has 
been heated many times, has simi- 
lar effects, relatively to manganese, 
which had not been heated. 


It also appears that— 

3. The oil which has undergone a heating of 
five hours, heated again with 15 per cent. of its 
weight of litharge, is more siccative than if it 
had been heated with peroxide of manganese. 

But it is remarkable that the excess of activity 
distinguishing the litharge, and the peroxide 
of manganese which have been used previously 
in heated linseed oil, from the same ingredients 
in their first condition, and where linseed oil 
was in its original condition, exists no longer 
where oi/ has undergone the heating process 
during five hours. 

Having discovered that the usual length of 
time occupied in heating—or rather stewing—in 
the preparation of “ driers,” was not advanta- 

ous, M.Chevreul proceeded with experiments 


y which was discovered the fact, that the oil | 


exposed for six hours to a temperature of, as 
nearly as possible, 70 degrees, with 10 per cent. 
of peroxide of manganese, could be employed 
immediately in painting, without the necessity 
of adding a (or we think it should rather have 
been stated, amy other) siccative. Pure oil ex- 
posed the same time to the like bt 
receives also a considerable increase of the sic- 
cative property, but not to the extent discovered 
in the other case. The special value of the par- 
ticular combination referred to is shown by 
results supposed to be as under. Experiments 
were commenced at the end of January, 1850, 
the coats being laid on glass. Pure linseed oil 
first contrasted with the manganesed oil: 
thus,— 


Linseed Oil 
First coat weqaind 0 GFF... .ctnisveder’ 21 days 
Second coat itt0............cssesscseseees 10 , 
TUBA OURS GUC “secccossssececccsoemsccsees » 
ARAL cxsyventtinebyvtnppidbovoteta 38 days. 


the other result being here stated :— 


Linseed Oil, heated six hours, 
at from 70 to 80 degrees, 
with 10 per cent. o r- 
oxide of Manganese, which 
had been used previously 
several times. 
First coat required to dry.......,..se00+ 3 days 


REIT ERIE acne <is cnccnpeesaccnannoinecpenaé 3° 
| ee Be See GE 3 5 
TORRE is. csicvspenvste <ctedsaxsitea 9 days. 


An addition of white of zinc to the oil last 
mentioned, appears to give an increase of sicca- 
tive property, much exceeding what it would 
give to the pure oil. 

This branch of the subject may be wound up 
with the results of a comparison of oils differ- 
ently treated, as under. The experiments were 
commenced at Midsummer, 1850, the coats being 
laid on glass. The oils were (using letters of 
reference for the columns of the table) : 


(A.) Pure linseed oil. 

(B.) The same oil, exposed six hours to a 
temperature of 70 to 80 degrees. 

(C.) The same oil, heated during six hours 
at a temperature near to the boiling 
point, with new peroxide of manga- 


nese. 

(D.) The same oil, heated in the same 
manner with peroxide, which had 
been used twice. 














Days occupied in Drying. A. Bei OD, | D. 
First coat .........cece 6 4 2 | O% 
Second ditto ............... 6 5 4 4 
Third ditto .........cccsesees 5 5 4 | 3 

Total :—Days............ 17 | 14 | 10 | 6} 











The short period occupied in the drying of 
the first coat in the fourth column is remarkable. 
In some previous experiments, similar unex- 
pected results occur where‘ coats were laid 
on wood. Those cases suggested to us in- 
quiry whether sufficient absorption could have 
taken place to ensure durability. It is, how- 
ever, due to M. Chevreul to say that this 

uestion was not wholly neglected, for in- 
ependent of the ee given of the exact 
state of the surface on every day during the 








rogress of the riments (our own pages 
a limited oy % results), in experiments 
tried on certain materials, the paint is special 
mentioned as of slight adherence to the wood. 
These instances are chiefly in the concluding 
chapter. 

arious additions have been made to the pure 

substances, carbonate of lead and oxide of zine, 
not only in the course of extensive adulteration 
which is practised, but in other cases, with the 
idea of particular beneficial results. It may 
therefore be interesting to follow our author 
where he endeavours to find what is the sort of 
influence which certain bodies, mixed with one 
or other of the above-mentioned bases, will ex- 
ercise as regards the general drying properties. 
He finds that sulphate of lead mixed with linseed 
oil is much less siccative than the carbonate,— 
the three coats—if laid on oak in summer— 
occupying nearly three times as long in the 
drying as three coats, similarly laid, of the 
carbonate. However, whilst the bulk of the 
excess of time was occupied by the first coat, 
the second coat of the sulphate dried in precisely 
the same number of days as that of the carbo- 
nate. A mixture of the sulphate and the car- 
bonate appears to have been introduced in 
France about 1850. That material, M. Chevreul 
found would dry as well as the pure carbonate ; 
in other words, the sulphate had received from 
the carbonate a considerable accession in sicca- 
tive properties. But it is observed that the 
mixed material had some tendency to work un- 
evenly under the brush. 

Passing to the zinc base,—the sub-carbonate 
of zinc has been tried. It begins to dry more 
quickly than the oxide, and might therefore be 
supposed to afford advantages, if mixed with 
the latter. It has, however, the disadvantage 
of being “ semi-transparent,” and is altogether 
very different to the white of lead, or even to 
the white of zinc. Still, M. Chevreul thought 
advantage might be taken of the peculiar sicca- 
tive property, as a substitute for the oil of 
manganese, which has the inconvenience of in- 
terfering with that peculiarity of the oxide of 
zine, for which, at all events, it is valuable, 
namely, its peculiar whiteness. Experiments 
were commenced, therefore, on two deal doors, 
and in Midsummer, 1849, with the mixtures 
designated below, A and B:— 

Parts by weight. 
(A.) Pure linseed oil ............... 100 
White of zinc (oxide) 03, 
Dice ae oe 100 
Sub-carbonate of zinc, 0} 
by measure.............+ . 


(B.) ‘Pure linseed oil ............... 98 
Manganesed oil .......,....... 2 
White of zinc (oxide)......... 100 


The first coat applied of each, had an equality 
of aptitude as regards the covering of the sur- 
face; and four hours after application the paint 
had taken hold. The mixture A, however, 
showed a disposition to dry best where most 
exposed to the light. On comparison at the 
end of a year, the door painted with A was 
sensibly more white than the other. Perhaps, 
however, the paint was less adherent than the 
mixture B. Yet M. Chevreul does not seem to 
consider the difference of much moment, since 
he goes at once to the advantages of the admix- 
ture,—saying, that whilst there can be no mate- 
rial difference as to the drying in A and B, the 
former has advantages with white grounds, or 
such light tints as yellow would be injurious to. 

The effect of finely-divided powders upon the 
drying of a vehicle, is M. Chevreul remarks, 
that of accelerating the drying,—as might be 
expected, apart from chemical influences. 

n the course of our examination into the 
series of experiments, we have attached, cer- 
tainly, great importance to the absorption of 
the coating by the material painted. No artist, 
we are sure, will differ with us for having gone 
vege beyond M. Chevreul, in desiring with 
the durability of substance and surface, the 
absence as a general rule, of all shining appear- 
ance. No doubt the brilliant and the “ dead” 
character of surface can be used side by side, 
and might be so more 7 than they are, 
with the best effect. -Nevertheless, there is 
good esthetic reason for the practice of finish- 


ing the best kind of work in flatted colour. 








Wherever there is “ surface enrichment,” jp 
form or colour, or where'there is moulded oma. 
ment, a general shining varnish seems to he 
only antagonistic to the effort of the design. Such 
a surface by reflecting, is necessarily unequal and 
accidental in its effect, and par tree to anni. 
hilate defined form. Herein, lies a disadvantage 
of pictures painted in oil, as com with 
those in fresco,—a disadvantage which was wel] 
understood a few years since when the subj 
was under discussion, but which latterly seems 
not to have received much consideration, 

We allude again to this element in our gy. 
ject of ay because the experiments 
which are the last mentioned in M. Chevrey}’s 
paper, appear to be not unconnected with the 
end to which the discoveries of chemistry will, 
we hope, one day reach. On this point we 
hope to offer some suggestions. 








ON CHRISTIAN ART, 


Mr. Scuarr’s seventh lecture on this sub. 
ject commenced with a notice of the interior 
of the Sistine ar erected in 1473, by 
Pope Sixtus IV. The name of the architect 
was Baccio Pintelli. The chapel measures 
132 feet 8 inches by 43 feet, and from the floor 
to top of window arch, 57 feet 10 inches. The 
roof is waggon-headed. With the exception of 
the Chapel of St. Lawrence, built by Nicholas V. 
in 1450, the Sistine Chapel is now the oldest 
part of the Vatican. In 447 4, Sixtus IV. em- 
poe the best artists of the Tuscan and 

mbrian schools to paint the walls of this 
Me with a series of compartments, six on: 
each side, from the history of the Saviour and 
of Moses, the former being ranged on the south 
wall. Thus, in accordance with the established 
custom, the scenes from the Old Testament 
confronted those from the New. For example, 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount faced Moses on 
the Mount, and the Last Supper was opposite 
to the last commands of Moses to Joshua. The 

ainters employed were Luca Signorelli, Sandro 

otticelli, Cosimo Roselli, Salviati, Pietro Peru- 
gino, and Domenico Ghirlandajo. The lecturer 

uoted Vasari’s account of Roselli’s conduct in 
the Sistine Chapel: he was far inferior to the 
other painters, and was aware of his deficiency ; 
but, Goreginane the weakness of the Pontiff, 
who delighted in gold and finery, belaboured 
his work with gilding and ultramarine. This 
was so much to the delight of the Holy Father, 
that he commanded the other artists to spoil 
their works in a similar manner for his grati- 
Bagtion. Sandro Botticelli was.a pupil of Filippo 

Ippi, and although we know nothing of his 
private life, it is evident that he imitated the 
wild and gipsy-like style of his vicious master. 
He was the instructor of Lippi’s son, Filippino 
Lippi, who worked so creditably in the Car- 
mine chapel at Florence. Botticelli was em- 
ployed by the Medici upon E sang subjects. 

is picture representing Calumny, from the 
description of a painting by Apelles, is well 
known, and a round Holy Family at Florence, 
repeated also in the Louvre, is especially beau- 
tiful in sentiment and composition. ‘The finest 
specimen of the master, however, 1s to be seen 
in the Accademia at Florence. : 

Luca Signorelli and Melozzo da Forli, were 
the first successful masters of foreshortening : 
several groups in the frescoes by the former 24 
Orvieto, relating to Antichrist and the Lake 
judgment, were afterwards adopted by Miche 
angelo, A large fresco by Melozzo 1s a 
served in the Quirinal Palace, at Rome; and a 

icture containing portraits of Sixtus IV. 
Platina and his Nephews, is still treasured in the 
Vatican as a relic of the old library. Verocchio, 
born 1432, was a pupil of Donatello, and _ 
self the instructor of Perugino and Da Vinci. d 
magnificent work of his may be seen 10 the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. It is a cast from 
the bronze equestrian statue of Colleoni at 
Venice. He died 1488. 

Pietro Perugino, chiefly celebrated as the 
master of the great Raffaelle, executed “A 
very fine works, especially an altar-piece in the 
Vatican, an Ascension at Lyons, and the deco- 
ration of the Sala del Cambio, at Perugia. He 
was employed in Rome about 1480, upon the 


ilings of the Papal apartments. . 
"Domenico Ghi pnidajo, the master of Michel- 
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displayed a closer affinity to the Lippi 
angel stticell school. In the choir ofS. 
Maria Novella, at Florence, he painted a series 
of frescoes from the life of the Virgin Mary. 
flis frescoes in S. Trinita, from the history of 
g, Francis, are particularly beautiful ; and there 
is a fine specimen of his talents in the collection 
of the Florentine Academy. 

Of Francia, the Bolognese goldsmith, a great 


tem mter, we possess some very fine 
poe im sur N ational Gallery and at Hamp- 


ton-court. ae? 
Leonardo da Vinci, a most universal genius, 
and of extraordinary accomplishments, united 
with great personal advantages, was born 
1459, and ap renticed to Andrea Verocchio, 
under whom he made such proficiency as to 
his master, and deter him from further 
ractice as & painter. Da Vinci was an able 
sculptor, working in marble, bronze, and terra 
cotta: botany, mathematics, engineering, and 
architecture found him ously proficient ; and 
he is said to have discovered and illustrated 
several minute — of the human body not 
hitherto.observed by anatomists. His sketch- 
books are still in existence; and it is to be 
remarked that he always wrote backwards. He 
repared a cartoon of a fight for a standard, to 
a part of the battle of Anghiari—a subject 
iven him to paint in the council-hall of the 
alazzo Vecchio, at Florence. In 1497 he 
finished his celebrated painting of the Last 
Supper, at Milan, in the refectory of the 
Dominican convent of S. Maria delle Grazie. 
The motive of the arrangement of the apostles 
at the table becomes at once evident in the 
building itself. Convent refectories are square, 
having three long tables placed along the walls, 
leaving one wall facing the prior blank. The 
monks sit on one side of the table only, with 
their backs to the wall, so that the other side is 
left open for the convenience of the servants. 
A painting of the Last Supper was not unfre- 
quently introduced on the Hank wall, so as to 
continue the arrangement of seats all round the 
apartment. It was usual, before Da Vinci’s 
time, to place Judas alone on the outer side of 
the table, seated on a stool, with an especially 
ous countenance, and this arrangement 
was adopted by Giotto in Sta. Croce, and 
by Raffaelle also in a recently discovered 
fresco at Florence. It appears likewise in 
a small  peiating in Lord -Ward’s collection 
attributed to Giotto or his schodl. But 
Da Vinci ranged Judas with the rest of the 
apostles, marking him sufficiently by his coun- 
tenance, the money-bag, and the old superstition 
of having overthrown the salt. This picture 
was at once recognized as a grand source of 
study for young artists, and especially as a 
school of expression; but unfortunately, from 
some imperfection in the wall on which it was 
painted, the picture began to decay rapidly, and 
very little now remains beyond a mere wreck. 
A very fine copy, by Marco d’Oggione, made 
at the time, and under Leonardo’s super- 
intendence, still exists in the Royal Academy, 
m Trafalgar-square. Giuliano de’ Medici in- 
vited Leonardo da Vinci to Rome; but he 
quited that city without producing any re- 
markable work there beyond a beautiful paint- 
mg in the convent of Sant’ Onofrio. He ex- 
may it is said, in the arms of Francis I. in 
519, one year before the death of Raffaelle. 
8 work on painting deserves greater attention 
18 generally bestowed on it; but it is 
arranged more like a receipt-book than we are 

accustomed to in modern essays on art. 

éae Saponey Flemish painters who suc- 
ed Van Kyck and Memling were men- 
oned, as well as ‘the works of King René, of 
Anjou, father of the celebrated Margaret, 
queen of our Henry VI. His large altar-piece, 
& work of remarkable excellence, is still pre- 
roe at Aix. The changes in book illumina- 
pong this period were very striking, and the 
embeo enaities manifested themselves in 
histor om of the lecture was devoted to the 
by engraving and sinting: Mr. Scharf 
im A observing, that although the latter was 
engra y qe ye upon the former, the art of 
ving had been practised as a durable orna- 
Fp from time immemorial. It was alluded to 
early period in Scripture ; and the Nineveh 





sculptures and bronzes show the perfect use that 
was made of incised lines by the ancient 
Assyrians. Like the Etruscans, they employed 
a series of fine lines closely parallel, to give the 
effect of shading: sometimes the lines were 
crossed, and patterns were frequently relieved 
by thickly punctured dots, giving the effect of 
modern stippling. The Etruscan mirrors, and 
bronze diedahr xes to contain their bathing 
apparatus, called ciste, afford numerous ex- 
amples of outline engraving ; but to print from 
them and so multiply the device, does not seem 
to have been thought of till the days of Fini- 
guerra, in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
A favourite style of ornamental engraving upon 
silver plates had prevailed for ages before this 
eriod, in which the cross lines, intended to look 
rk, were filled in with a black metallic sub- 
stance called nzel/o, which, being fused at a 
temperature not injurious to the silver plate, 
incorporated itself with the metal, and formed a 
— and beautiful device heightened with 
ack. 

Tn his fifth lecture, alluding to monumental 
brasses, Mr. Scharf spoke of them as ziel/i on a 
large scale, which were filled in with mastic 
varnish and black paint, instead of the more 
elaborate metallic composition. These niello 
plates were sometimes heightened with gold and 
enamel, and so much pains were bestowed on 
them as to make them eagerly sought as works 
of art. In those days the goldsmiths were the 
engravers; and, as it was natural to desire to 
retain some specimen of their art after the work 
had passed out of their hands, they adopted a 
very simple expedient to procure a copy. When 
the engraving was sufficiently advanced, and 
the lines had not yet been filled in with the 
niello composition, they took an ‘impression in 
very fine earth or plaster, so that the deep-cut 
lines stood up in relief exactly in proportion to 
the capers. Upon this, again, the workman 
poured melted sulphur, which being very fine, 
and of a beautiful metallic colour, took a perfect 
impression, with all the lines exactly as they 
appeared in the metal plate itself. The hollows 
in the sulphur were filled in with black colour : 
the surface was polished; and thus the copy 
became a specimen of the goldsmith’s ability. 
During the process of working at his engraving, 
the artist was in the habit of filling in the lines 
of the plate itself with some black paint, mixed 
with water, in order to judge the better of his 
progress, and the colour would easily wash out 
when the experiment had sufficed. Accidentally, 
it appears that some melted sulphur was dropped 
upon a metal plate filled with this temporary 
colour, and ct taken off, the sulphur was 
found to have received the entire device 
formed by the black colour in the lines, as we 
are now accustomed to see in ordinary prints. 
This accident suggested to Maso Finiguerra, 
the best engraver of his day, to apply paper to 
the os charged with black ink before it was 
finally incorporated with niello. 

The entire proceeding is happily illustrated 
by a famous niello, still existing at Florence, by 
a Ly ey impression from it, preserved in Paris, 
and by a sulphur copy from the same, taken by 
double impression, formerly at Genoa, and now 
in the British Museum. 

This niello plate, forming the front of a Pax, 
one of the ued devotional instruments, is 
mentioned in the archives of St. Giovanni, 
and thereby ascertained to have been finished 
and paid for in 1452. As all the copies and 
impressions must have been taken before the 
final process of infusing the niello, the date is 
very satisfactorily determined. The price paid 
by the British Museum for the sulphur copy 
from this celebrated pax was 300 guineas. At 
the same sale a paper impression from a similar 
niello fetched the same price. The museum is 
especially rich in early paper and sulphur speci- 
mens of engraving. In sulphurs it is un- 
rivalled. 

From this period, 1542, engravers began to 
work for the express purpose of multiplication, 
and the first book sian ait engravings is the 
“ Monte Sancto di Dio,” Florence, 1477. The 
Landino Dante was illustrated with engray- 
ings by Baldini, from designs by Botticelli. 

‘The history of wood-engraving was equally 
important, but the limitation of time prevented 





the lecturer from devoting the requisite atten- 





tion to it. He mentioned the early use of 
stamps evident. in the ornamental impressions 
upon Nineveh clay tablets, bowls, and inscribed 
bricks. In these cases, the patterns were in- 
dented by a prominent surface, and the reverse 
of the action of the well-known cylinders, on 
which the figures were hollowed out, or sunk, as 
in ordinary seals. The-Greeks and Romans 
employed cut stamps for the repetition of their 
patterns on walls and ceilings, and this seems 
to have been actual surface printing, and not 
stencilling. Wood printing in the fifteenth 
century is so intimately connected with the for~ 
mation of letters, that it seems impossible to» 


determine which were first carved in wood}. 


figures or letters. The earliest block books, in: 
which the type is fixed, and the whole , 
carved, belong to a date about 1472. ese 
blocks were all printed in a pale brown ink; 
but the famous St. Christopher, the earliest 
wood-block with a date on it, is printed in pure 
black ink. It is in the collection of Lord 
Spencer, and inscribed 1423. Another engraving 


has been discovered at Malines recently, bearing - 


the earlier date 1418, but many doubts are 
entertained of its genuineness. 








CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 
Ipswich —A stained glass memorial window 
has been put up in the church of St. Margaret, 


in this town, by Mrs. Tranter. The work has. 


been executed by Mr. Cuthbert, of Ipswich. 
Cradley. — The foundation-stone of a new 


church, or chapel of ease to the parochial church 


of Cradley, was laid on Thursday in last week 


by the 
erection and endowment of the church, and a 


parsonage-house adjoining, were left by the late~ 


dean of St. Asaph. . The church will cost about 
1,8007. Mr. 
architect, and Mr. G. M‘Cann, of Malvern, the 
builder. The site is eight miles from Wor- 
cester, by the side of the old Hereford-road. 
The edifice will consist of a nave, chancel, 
tower, and spire, with a painted glass east 
window, designed and executed by Mr. Preedy. 
The style is Geometrical Decorated ; and the 
material will be Cradley stone range-work and 
Cradley stone external quoining, with Bath 
stone internal quoining. There will be sittings 
(open benches) for 185 persons. The length 
inside the wal!s will be 92 feet; breadth, 22 
feet ; width of chancel, 16 feet ; — of tower 
and spire (which are at west end), 107 feet, 
The church will be warmed with hot air. 

Torquay.—The Episcopal Chapel of the extra- 
mural cemetery has just been completed in the 
cemetery grounds, about a mile and a half from 
Torquay. The internal dimensions of the chapel 
(a simple parallelogram in plan), are 34 feet 
6 in. long, 16 feet 6 in. wide, 16 feet high from 
floor to top of cornice, and 27 feet 6 in. to 
internal ridge-rib. It is in the Decorated style, 
and wholly built with wrought light grey lime- 
stone, except the door and window frames, 
labels, eaves, cornice, and roof corbels inside ; 
all which are of Bath stone, and the gable and 
spire finials, which are of Portland stone. The 
roof is slated. The walls are internally coated 
with blue lias cement stucco, in which material 
the cornices and edge-mouldings of the window- 
splays are also executed. The rodf-ribs are 
supported, internally, by curved pieces spring- 
ing from stone corbels about 12 feet 3 in. above 
the floor, and divide the length of the chapel 
into several bays, all of equal width, except the 
two end ones, which are somewhat narrower. 
The bell-turret projects on the south side, and 
a tool-house on the north side. The only 
entrance to the chapel is by the western door. 
The architect is Mr. Gribble. 

Newport (Wales) —A new district church, 
parsonage, school-masters’ house, and schools, 
are to be erected at Sambrook, near Newport. 
The church will contain 204 free sittings for the 
poor. Messrs. Nevett, of Ironbridge, have pro- 
mised to complete all the buildings in fifteen 
months, weather permitting. e building 
committee having advertised for tenders, re- 
ceived the following on 25th June :—From Mr. 
Cobb, Newport, 3,400/.; Mr. Barrat, Drayton, 
3,150/.; Mr. Treasure, Newport, 2,629/.; Messrs. 
Nevett, Ironbridge, 2,438/. ‘These tenders do 





not include land and stone given, or the carting 


Hon. F. Lygon. The funds for the- 


. Preedy, of Worcester, is the- 
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of all materials, scaffolding, &c. which twenty 
residents in the neighbourhood have undertaken 
to do free of cost. < thle 
Bordesley.—A stained-glass memorial window 
has recently been placed at the east end of the 
northern «gallery of Holy Trinity Chapel, Bor- 
desley, by Mr, H. R. Cooksey. It consists of 
two principal lights, in which are placed eight 
medallions representing events in the life of our 
Lord, amongst which the blessing of little chil- 
dren and the dispute with the doctors, with 
other subjects from His childhood, occupy an 
appropriate position. The intervening spaces 
are filled with ornamental foliage, as is also the 
tracery, with the exception of the centre light 
surmounting the whole, which contains the 
monogram of the Holy Trinity. The glass is 
from the atelier of M. A. Gerente, of Paris, who 
has also executed the stained gone recent] 
placed in the nave and transept of Ely Cathedral. 
Walsall—For a new church in Lichfield- 
street, a site has been given by Lord Hatherton, 
and a committee has been appointed. The esti- 
mated cost of the erection is 3,000/. and the 
endowment 1,500/.; making a total of 4,500/. 
Lord Hatherton has contributed for the endow- 


ment 5006/.; the Lichfield Diocesan Society and | 


the Corden Fund, 500/. ; and it is expected that 
the Church Building and other societies will 
contribute 1,000/.; making a total of 2,100/. 
leaving 2,400/. to be raised by voluntary contri- 
butions. Of this 400/. have been subscribed, 
and the committee have appealed to the inha- 
bitants for the residue. 

Liverpool.—On Thursday in last week the 
first suburban cemetery constructed in this town 
since the passing of Lord Palmerston’s Intra- 
mural Interments Bill, was commenced by lay- 
ing the foundation-stones of the two chapels in- 
tended for burial services in the cemetery at 
Toxteth-park. One chapel will be devoted to 
the Church of England, the other to churches of 
‘other denominations. 
constructed by the Toxteth-park Burial Boar 
The site was obtained from the Earl of Sefton, 


at a cost of 500/. per acre, or of altogether | 
15,000/._ The cemetery, which will be about 


80 acres in extent, is situate on the south side 


of Smithdown-lane. The ground is sandy, and ' 
capable of being properly drained. One-half, or ' 
thereabouts, is to be set apart for the Church of 


England, and the other half for other religious 





The cemetery is being | 


church. at. U ¥ 
Thursday balore ls, 
James Hindson, of U, . The new church 
is of the Decorated Gothic style, of about the 
period 1315. The plan is cruciform, og. 
small bell-turret and spire at the west end. ' 
windows of the transepts are divided by mullions 
and tracery, and on the north side of the build- 
ing a porch projects at the western commence- 
ment of the nave, the vestry being formed by a 
small outshoot on the same side towards the 
easternend. The chancel or choir is divided in 


the interior from the nave by a ribbed arch, | 


which rests on either hand upon corbels of 
carved foliage, and a screen of oaken tracery after 
the ancient manner passes across from side to 
side, through which in the centre the commu- 
nion-table is approached. In addition to chancel 
sedilia, a flooring of encaustic tiles and other 
enrichments are spoken of, as well as stained 
glass for the windows, as far as the funds will 
admit. The length of the edifice from east to 
west is 80 feet; width in transepts 39 feet ; 
height to ridge of roof, 323 feet; and altitude 
of spire, 57 feet. The points of transepts, east 
end, porch, &c. are finished with ornamental 
stone crosses. Messrs. Coe and Goodwin, are 
the architects; and Mr. W. Langdale, of Whitby, 
the contractor. 








THE BUILDERS’ SOCIETY. 


THE annual summer dinner of the Builders’ 
Society was eaten on Thursday, the 12th inst. 
at Greenwich. Mr. Lucas presided : Mr. Wales 
was at the other end; and Mr. Haward, Mr. 
Nixon, Mr. T. Piper, Mr. W. Piper, Mr. Nesham, 
Mr. Bird, Mr. Todd, Mr. Lawrence, and other 
members, were round the table. Mr. Edward 
Barry was amongst the guests. 

The Chairman pleaded his “ first appearance 
in that capacity ” as an excuse for any short- 
comings, but showed as he proceeded that’ no 
excuse was necessary. In the course of, some 
of his observations he spoke with warmth of 
the good qualities of Sir S. M. Peto, once his 
employer, and now his best friend. 


Mr. Nixon gave ‘‘Success to the Society,” 
with a sensible exposition of the good effects 
which resulted from the cultivation of kindly 
feeling : Mr Piper made one of his pleasant 
speeches ; and Mr. Haward showed how “ Good 


denominations. The whole will be laid out in cheers ”.ought to be given. 


mounds and slopes, and planted with shrubs. 
At the entrance from 7 ah ea hi there will 
be two lodges. The chapel for the use of the 


Church of England will stand on the high ground! . 


at the eastern.portion of the site, and consist of 
a nave 40 feet by 20 feet, porch, and vestry. It 
is “pe. pe in the Geometric Decorated style, 
and will seat 120 persons, allowing space in the 
centre for burial purposes. An octagonal turret 
and small stone spire are placed at the corner. 
The height from the ground to the top of this 
spirelet will he 53 feet. The two end windows 
will be filled with tracery, of geometric character. 
The jamb shafts are to be of black marble; the 
caps and bases, as well as all the other dressed 
stonework, of Storeton stone. The walls will 
be of brick, faced with Huyton stone; and in 
order to exclude the damp a cavity of 2 inches 
will be formed in the centre of the brickwork. 
The floors will be of square red and blue 
Staffordshire tiles. The roof, together with the 
- seats, reading-desk, &c. will be wrought and 
stained to imitate oak. The other chapel con- 
sists of a nave, 35 feet by 20 feet; and will seat 
ninety persons, with room for funereal purposes. 
It is similar in general character and style to 
that already described, but will have, instead of 
a turret, an ornamental bell cote, pierced with 
tracery on the ee gnle. The lodges will 
be built of patent brick, with Storeton stone 
dressings 
same period as the chapel. The front fence-wall 
will be of similar brick and Storeton dressings, 
having piers at intervals, the spaces being filled 
with an iron palisading, of suitable design. The 
gates will also be of an original pattern. The 
whole of the works have been designed by Mr. 
T. D. Barry, of Livi l, architect. The laying 


out of the grounds, drainage, &c. are under the 
direction of Mr. William Gay, of Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

Ugthorpe—The foundation-stone of a new 





in the domestic old English style, of 





The day was distinguished by good feeling 
and good wine; whitebait and wisdom. 
Mr. Alderman Cubitt was kept away by an 
impending calamity, which has since fallen 
heavily upon him. ‘ 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Wolverhampton.—The faeces ip surveyor, Mr. 
Henry, on Tuesday in last week, laid before the 


‘local Public Works’ Committee plans, esti- 


mates, and sections of the main sewers he pro- 

oses to lay down, accompanied by a report, 

e proposes to collect the sewerage into three 
main outfalls, Compton-road, Gosbrook, and 
Monmore-green, to afford facilities for the ma- 
nufacture of solid manure, should it appear 
desirable. The estimates for the main sewers, 
including two canal crossings, shafts, side en- 
trances, and various contingencies, amounts to 
21,3107. The borough engineer is at present 
engaged upon the detailed levels, so as to pre- 
pare the sections for the street sewerage, which, 
when completed, will enable the local board to 
obtain the approval of the general board, and 
raise the necessary funds for carrying the entire 
scheme into effect.——lhe contract of Messrs. 
G. and F. Higham, for the erection of a new 
fagade to the Red Lion premises, and interior 
alterations, to form the new town-hall, has been 
accepted by the Public Works Committee. The 
contract, according to the local Chronicle, is 
under the estimate of the architect, Mr. R. 
Veall, of this town. The new frout will be of 
stone. 
in six mouths, will be commenced immediately. 


Worcester.—At the last meeting of the Local 
Board of Guardians, it was ved that Mr. 
Rowe, architect, should furnish plans and speci- 
fications for new school-rooms at the Union- 


house, with day-rooms for master and matron! 


near Whitby, was laid on' 
on a site given by Mr.| 


e . 


The alterations, which are to be finished | land 





| 


children ang 


Cardiff.—The opening of the new East Docks 


attached, and peer for the 
the schoolmaster and schoolmis 


here was to take place on 20th inst. with pro- 
cession, boat-racing in the new dock, and g 
a seme sea Soe &e. 
‘anchester.—Rapid progress is bei 

with the new Free-trade Hall. The Pardee 
facade will be 70 feet high from the basement 
or 10 feet higher than that of the adjacent 
Theatre Royal.. The style of architecture yi] 
be Italian, richly decorated ; .and it is expected 
that two years will be required for the comple. 
tion of the edifice. 

Oldham.—The chief stone of the Lyceum was 
laid on Monday before last, by the president of 
the institution, in presence of Lord Stanley, MP, 
Mr. John Platt, the mayor, with others of the 
corporation of Oldham, and a large number of 
spectators. We have already described the 
general design of this new building, of which 
Mr. N. G. Pennington, of Manchester, is the 
architect, and Mr. G. Whittaker, of Oldham, the 
builder. 

Blackburn.— On Saturday before last, the 
foundation-stone of a new mill, to be called the 
Ordnance Mill, was laid on land at Furthergate, 
purchased from the Board of Ordnance. The 
ceremony. was performed by Mrs. Marlin, 
daughter of the proprietor. ‘The intended will 
and shed will cover an area of 7,000 yards, 
The contractors for the building are Messrs. 
Hacking, of Blackburn, for the stonework; and 
Mr. Hornby, of Clitheroe, for the woodwork. 
The mill, when finished, will find employment 
for upwards of 500 hands. It will most proba- 
bly lead to the erection of other mills on the 
same land, which adjoins the Leeds and Liver- 

ool Canal. Two new streets have been laid 
own upon the land. 


Lambton Castle (Durham).—Lambton Castle 
has been undermined by coal workings, and a 
portion has settled, fracturing the walls con- 
siderably. A drift is being sunk for the purpose 
of enabling the workmen to get underneath, and 
underset the castle. It is at present closed to 
visitors. 

a ae is now nearly completed a 
new building for the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Bank in Stirlmg. The front elevation has 
semicireular-headed ornamented windows. The 
street floor is appropriated to the bank, and two 
floors above for the manager’s residence. In 
the basement story there are fire-proof rooms 
and safes. The building is of a warm tinted 
freestone. 








WALLS’ COURT FARM, NEAR 
BRISTOL.. 


Actine on the suggestion of others, we have 
engraved a view and plan of farm buildings, in 
the parish of Stoke Gifford, near Bristol, on the 
estate of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, and 
occupied by Mr. Alderman Proctor, which have 
been recently completed under the direction of 
Mr. Godwin, the conductor of this journal. 
To make the matter complete, we shall in an 
ensuing number venture to give a view and 
plan of the residence, and of the house for 
the bailiff. ; ane 

The farm is situated principally on the lias 
formation, and was, until the last three or four 
years, of a wet, barren soil. Draining has greatly 
increased its capabilities, and improved tillage 
has produced considerable alteration m_ its ap- 
pearance. The drains were put in at distances, 
varying from 30 to 60 feet, at a- depth of 
4 feet: 13-inch pipes were used with collars, 
2-inch pipes without collars. For the maim 
drains, 3 inch pipes were used. The result 
has been very satisfactory.* ' 

Mr. Proctor cultivates about 520 acres © 


s land, and 125 acres of arable. On the 
fost. there ace other buildings for bulls and 
calves, and near the arable stables, pig- 
sties, and implement sheds. The buildings 


now shown are.conveniently placed for the grass 

The stock usually consists of about 200 head 
of cattle, of the deet horn or Dothan breed, 
on drainage will ‘be found in out 


thorough 
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a al 


a ening calves, and the remainder young 


and feeding stock. There is also a breeding ' 


flock of about 230 South Down ewes and their 
produce, ing a total of from 600 to 700 
sheep, and ten farm-horses. 

Me Proctor has not occupied the farm 
sufficiently long to completely systematise his 

roceedings, but at present he erdeavours to 
fave half the arable land in wheat, and the re- 
maining half Swedes and mangel wurzel, beans, 
clover, and vetches. sii 

A few days ago the Mayor of Bristol and 
twenty of the fraternity of Freemasons dined 
at Walls’ Court, for the purpose of inspecting 
the homestead. Some account of the farm, by 
an able pen, appeared, in consequence, in the 
last number of the Bristol Zimes, a part of which 
we thankfully adopt, for obvious reasons, in 
preference to making any observations ourselves. 


“Walls’ Court,” says Mr. Leech, “is in the 
year of Stoke Gifford, and is, with the surround- 
ing estates, the property of his Grace the Duke 
of Beaufort. r. Proctor’s farm comprises 
600 acres, of which about 400 are under grass ; 
and so poor had for many years been the repu- 
tation of the land, that by all previous tenants 
it was known by the hu but expressive 
name of ‘ Starve-all-Farm.’ Nothing eterred 
by this title, Mr. Proctor took it as a sort of 
recreation from the severer duties of a large 
manufacturing business, or, we should rather 
say, manufacturing businesses, as he has houses 
for bone and other artificial manures, not onl 
in Bristol, but in Birmingham, London, and, 
we believe, in Leicestershire, so that our agri- 
cultural friends may form some idea of the 
amount of leisure such a man has to bestow on 
experimental farming. But system is every- 
‘thing; and as they say Cockney shopkeepers, 
when emigrating, make the most successful 
agricul ‘urists in Australia, so the method of the 
counting-house, when applied by a man of busi- 
ness to predial matters, renders the management 
of, even 600 acres a thing of easy routine. 

Another potent element of trade was, it 
is true, also applied to Walls’ Court Farm, b 
our friend, the alderman. He took the holding, 
we believe, under an equitable term, that was 
togive him a fair return for his capital, and 
through the magic operation of the latter, the 
once ill-omened Starve-all-Farm gradually be- 
¢ame a model one. By the effective drainin 
and manuring, the hungry land took heart, ond 
gave forth rich herbage, dotted with cattle, 
‘such as Sidney Cooper would delight to paint. 
5,000/. or 6,000/. not only made the wilderness 
‘bloom and blossom like the rose, but a pictur- 
esque residence and the most complete set of 
farm offices now render Walls’ Court Farm the 
Interesting object of the neighbourhood. All 
this has taken place in a marvellously short 
‘time. About four years ago, the aldermanic 
tenant resided in a handsome villa in Cotham- 
= when the thought of rural felicity and | 
. farming first struck him.” 


“The common bullock-sheds were, in them- 
selves, patterns of convenience and order. The 
re is about 220 feet long, and is almost an 
€cclesiastical-looking structure, being lit at the 
end by a three-light Gothic window. It accom- 
modates fifty cattle, holding altogether, with the 
two lesser sheds on either side, about one hun- 
dred. But the singular feature of this bucolic 
‘building has still to be noticed. Down the 

tre of it (hear it, all ye lag-behind sons of 

€ soil in Somersetshire and Gloucestershire, 


‘can), runs a well-constructed railway, for the 
Conveyance of fodder to the stalled beasts on 
‘either side—no mere patched-up tramway, but 
dc u a line made with- 
; an Act of Parliament, working without a 
801 rage and pr without directors. Cer- 
» at morning amd evening, you may hear 
teak the train of waggons Grantering slogg 
of ugh these handsome sheds, while its share 
pre fodder is punctually delivered at every 
or station throughout the entire distance. 
pevial trains also, we believe, occasionally 
sn at other hours of the day. 
‘ext came the incident. in’ the Alderman’s 
Agricultural mt, which most strack 


forty to fifty dairy cows, twenty to |! resque cottages which he had erected for his 


farm labourers, our attention was attracted b 

an exclamation from one of the visitors, an 

following him into a building, we were pleased 
and surprised to find ourselves in a neatly 
fitted-up schoolroom, airy, arranged with desks, 
forms, clock, &c. and the walls ornamented with 
maps, and those illustrations of natural history 
which the Society for the Diffusion of Know- 
ledge have published and rendered popular. 
This was in fact a school, established and sup- 
ported by the tenant alderman himself, for the 
children of his farm labourers, there being 
nothing of the kind within practicable distance 
of Walls’ Court. The children and intelligent 
mistress rose as we entered, and we learned 
that sixteen scholars attended during the day, 
and ten in the evening—the latter being em- 
ployed at other times on the land, and spon- 
taneously devoting a portion of their afternoons 
to the opportunities of improvement thus af- 
forded them. Hear ye this, ye great farmers of 
Wiltshire, with your two or three thousand 
acres! how many of you recognise your respon- 
sibilies to the children of your workmen in this 
manner? If every one felt bis duty and ful- 
filled it at his own cost, as Alderman Proctor 
does, the ignorance of the rural classes of 
England would not be so crying as it is. It was 
by the merest accident we discovered this cir- 
cumstance, and the worthy alderman appeared 
to think as little of the merit of the act as he is 
ignorant of our noticing it. However, we can- 
not abstain, even at the risk of appearing to 
invade privacy, from chronicling the fact for 
the sake of example. People talk a great deal 
now about the right man in the right place; 
and we think it may well be said Mr. Proctor, 
whether in town or country, is never in the 
wrong one. Nor can his business in Bristol, 
Birmingham, and elsewhere, superadded to the 
charge of his bullocks and milch cows at Walls’ 
Court Farm engrosshis energies—forthestranger 
or citizen who passes Redcliff Church, and sees 
the North Porch growing from year to year in 
newness and beauty through the liberality of 
an anonymous hand, which from time to time 


Y| furnishes the funds, will not perhaps be so 


astonished to learn that the same Alderman 
Proctor, manufacturer, grazier, and restorer, is, 
at least, the sole depository of the secret of Ni/ 
Desperandum.” 


So much for the local historian. With regard 
to the use of pits for cattle, to which, in theory, 
there would seem to be some objection,—Mr. 
Proctor states that his present experience is 
decidedly in their favour for rearing and feeding 
stock, but for milch cows he prefers the stalls, 
on account of keeping them clean. The manure 
from the pits is found of excellent quality, and 
is allowed to remain in the pits until carted to 
the land. 

The drainage from the stalls runs into the 
tank, and there is a supply of water at a level 
sufficiently high to allow of its running near the 
tank and mixing with its contents, and then 
irrigating some meadows below the buildings, 
which plan Mr. Proctor contemplates adopting. 


We were somewhat surprised to find that 
Mr. Proctor has been disappointed in the result 
of his experiments with liquid manure: he in- 
forms us that for two years lie has carted the 
liquid manure on grass and arable land, but the 
result has not been satisfactory. It would be 
interesting to know whether other farmers who 
have gone to the expense of tanks and liquid- 
manure carts, and applied the manure on heavy 
lands, have been similarly disappointed, as these 
are expensive items in what are called agricul- 
tural improvements. 


The steaming chambers are large, convenient, 
and inexpensive, and in seasons when hay is 
badly made appear to answer well. Mr. Proctor 
seems to consider that they are principally 
useful for steaming inferior hay, or hay and 
straw mixed, as the cattle are thereby induced 
to eat what they would otherwise reject and 
waste,—but his experience induces him to think 
cattle will do equally well 8 ay hay without 
steaming as when it is steamed. 

He has found from 4 Ibs. to 6 Ibs. of linseed 
cake, and from 4.lbs. to 6 Ibs. of bean meal, with 
vetches or clover in spring, and hay and swedes 





ma. Adter passing the comfortable and pictu- 


in winter, the best food for- fattening cattle ; 





regularity and speed in feeding, and subsequent 


undisturbed repose, are essential. 

The references which follow show the appro- 
priation of the various parts of the building, the 
railway, the drains, and the water supply. 

The buildings are constructed of stone, d 
on the estate, with Bath stone dressings, al 
have slated roofs. 

In the centre of the main yards, 38 and 39, 
straw-sheds of appropriate character will here- 
after be erected. The stable-yard, 19, dairy, 
and barn, are on a much lower level than the 
cattle-sheds: the ground, before the buildings 
were commenced, having a steep incline. In- 
clined planes lead from the sheds into the 
stable-yard. We may add that the duke’s agent, 
Mr. Thompson, of Badminton, has cordially 
co-operated with Mr. Proctor, and has taken a 
warm interest in the result. 

The whole of the parish of Stoke Gifford 
belongs to his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, and 
we understand he has lately erected a new farm- 
house on the other side of the estate, and has 
shown a laudable interest in the improvement 
of the parish, by giving premiums to the cot- 
tagers for the cleanest dwellings and best culti- 
vated gardens. We shall be glad to see farm 
labourers so raised in the scale of intelligence 
as not to need, or be willing to receive, rewards 
for simply acting like sensible beings ; but so 
long as these are found useful means, we should 
be thankful to those who judiciously employ 


them. 
REFERENCES. 

1. Cake and corn-store >) Corn-loft above, the door 

2. Barn-entrance ...... t being over X, and trap 

eee rere over A. 

4. Engine-house. 

5. Steaming-room for chaff ...... 
Chaff-cutting 
rooms above. 


Ge TINO. Sis cc ccccastteccecececeses 

7. Communication between barn 

and root-store ........sseeeee 

8. Food-store. 

9, 9, 9, Open Cattle-shed for forty-six dairy cows, 
tied up (two in each compartment): in 
each stall the drain falls from the centre 
both ways, and there is a grating under every 
division of stalls: the drain-pipes are dotted 
on plan Q: each stall is paved, and con- 
tains two feeding-troughs and one tank for 
water. 

10, 10, 10. Enclosed feeding-shed for cattle—forty- 
six loose boxes: the feeding-troughs can be 
raised as pits fill with manure. The short 
dotted lines at the sides of the feeding- 
boxes show that the rails are opea to 
allow passage of beast. 

11, 11,11. For breeding animals— twenty-three 
loose boxes: the feeding-troughs can be 
raised as pits fill with manure. 

12, 12, 12. Open sheds for sixteen tied up (two 
in each); the drains, paving, troughs, &c. 
the same as 9, 9, 9. . 

13. Dairy, with cheese-room above. 

14. Dairy-maid’s cottage, with two rooms over. 

15. Cowman’s cottage—two rooms over. 

16. Scullery for dairy purposes. 

17. Dairy-yard. 

18, 18. Coal-store under railway entrance at these 
points. 

19. Stable-yard. 

20. Stables for three horses, and one loose box. 

21. Ditto ditto 

22. Tool-house. 

23.-Cart-shed. 

24, 24. Water-closets. 

25. Closet attached to school-room. 

26. School-room. 

27. Bailiff’s office. 

28. Men’s room. 

29. Weighing-room. 

30. Weighing-machine. 

_ 81. Barn yard. 

$2. Hay, corn, and harness. 

33. Ditto, ditto. ; 

34. Portable railway for removing dung from cattle 

shed 9. 

35. Ditto, ditto. 

86. Tank. ; 

37. ¥ard for storing turnips.and roots. The rick- 

yard is on another part of the land. 

38. _ 

39. Y. 

B. Hot-water apparatus for cheese-room. 

C. Boiler: 

D. Ditto. 
B. Castdron cistern, 3 feet 6 inches by 1 foot 
6 inches and 1 foot 6 inches deep, with ball- 





tap, &e; 
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PLAN OF FARM BUILDINGS, WALLS’ COURT, NEAR BRISTOL. 
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References continued from preceding page. 
F. Cast-iron cistern, 2 feet by 1 foot, and 1 foot 
3 inches deep, with ball-tap, &. 

G. Ditto, ditto, ditto. ‘ 

H. One-inch pipe, with tap to supply stable-yard. 

J J J. Three-inch cast-iron pipes, from the top of 
which there is an inch ht-iron 
pipe to bottom of each water- in the 
stalls, as dotted on plan. . 











K K. Tanks for water: see 10 and 11; one tank 
for two stalls, size, 2 feet by 1 foot, and 
1 foot deep. 
LIL. At these points the water can be let off 
from all pipes and tanks into waste 
. drain P, whenever it is thought desirable 
to change it. 
M. Water supply from large pond 160 yards off. 
N. Open gates. 
O. Entrance gates, 


{ 


F 





ag '*. 


“The rain-water from roofs is caught for use of 
stable-vard, W. C.s, and for household pu bd 
The doors to perry Pigg enclosed ca e-sheds 
bove, and slide. ‘ay ee 
vate stall passages have a railway with turn-tables,L, 
at. the junctions, for easily conveying food to the 


mals. : 
emThe drains to sheds, 9 and 19, are dotted (see 


on : the drains of W. C.s, and stables, 
oan nk The whole empty into tank S.. 
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SCRAPS FROM AN OLD SCRAP-BOOK. 

In the curious collection of manuscripts be- 

. queathed by Mr. Cole to .the British Museum, 
we find a page which condenses a numberof 
facts, several of which relate to matters -of. 
‘specific interest. Without endorsing the data 
‘set down, we quote the column, and the autho- 
rities likewise where these are given. | 
Cole has made the following observation asan 
introduction :— 

“Mr. Tyson, of Benet College, having made 
the following observations in his reading, sent 
them to me at Milton, November. 1771.’ 

* Anno 400. Bells invented by Paulinus, Bis! 
of Nola, in Campania, and thence nam 
Campane. 

Anno 550. Bells first known in France. 

Anno 555. Raw silk first propagated, and 
wrought silk first made in Greece. Water- 
mills invented, or rather their re-invention. 
—Paneirollus. 

Anno 581. The Latin tongue ceases in Italy, 
and the Italian takes place. 


3 


Anno 590. Dress of the Lombards. They he 


wore loose garments like the Anglo-Saxons, 
mostly of linen, having large seams, and inter- 
woven with various colours. _Their’shoes were 
open, almost to the toes, and buttoned or laced 
together. They afterwards began to wear hose, 
over which, when they rode, they drew a sort 
of breeches ; but this fashion they took from the 
Romans. 

Anno 674. Abbot Benedict, says the vene- 
rable Bede, also brought over artificers skilled 
in making of glass, which till then had been 
unknown in Britain, wherewith he glazed the 
window of the church of Weremouth, and} 
taught the English the art of glass making. 

Anno 709 "Wilfrid, a Northumbrian bishop, 
first uses silver plate.—TZyrrell. ‘ 

Anno 728. The bans of Ina, king of Wessex, 
mention ale and alehouses. 

Anno 758. Organs first brought from the 
Greek empire into the West about this time. 

Anno 1070. Musical notes, as at present 
used, invented by Guido Aretinus. 

Anno 1086. Domesday Book finished. The 
revenue of William I. (1160), 700/. yearly. 

Anno 1090. London not paved.—Howell. 

Amo 1097. The Holy War commences, from 
which heraldry took its rise. 

Anno 1181. About this time glass windows | 
are said to have been begun to be in use in| 
England. They had been discovered long before 
though very scarce in private houses, and 
ranked even till now as a kind of luxury, and 
as marks of magnificence. Italy had them first, 
then France, from whence to England. 

Anno 1200. The use of the mariner’s ‘com- 
ass supposed to be found out about this*time. 
ome suppose it to have been of French inven- 

tion, as it was first mentioned by Guyot of 
Provence, a French poet, who calls it maretina, 
and also because the north point is by all nations 
marked on their compasses by a fleur-de-lis. 

Anno 1300. Looking-glasses made only at 
Venice. 

Anno 1302. Most authors fix on this ‘year 
for the invention of the mariner’s compass by 
di Gioia, a Neapolitan.—See above, anno 1900. 

Anno 1306. The daily expenses of the Bishop 
-of St. Andrew’s and his servants, being a prisoner 
in Winchester Castle, for siding with his own 
king, Robert Bruce :— 


For the bishop’s own daily expense ..... . ‘6d. 
One man-servant to attend him ........ . * 
‘One boy to attend likewise.........:....... . 
A chaplain to say mass to him daily.....,  1¢ 
Total... 1s.0a. 
—Rymer's Federa, vol. 2, fol. 1016. 
Anno 1330. Gunpowder and guns invented 


by one Swartz, a German monk of Cologne. 

e English in the famous battle of Oressy, 
1346, had four or five pieces of cannon— 
Mezeray. 

Anno 1331. Edward ITI. ts letters of 
protection to John Kemp, of Flanders, to:come 
and exercise his trade of a woollen cloth weaver. 
Soon after, in the same , seventy families of 
Walloons came over. is was the first foun- 
dation of our woollen manufactures. 

Anno 1344. Gold first coined in England. — 


omer, tom: 6, fol. 567. 
Tb.tom. 7, fol. 356. 


ee = 


Anno 1410. Guieciardini ascribes to the 


” from Greek pa 


. . In consequence, however, of a grester 
demowledge in architecture, the Cockney Florid style 


Anno 1367.—A grant of 10/. yearly settled 
on Geoffrey Chaucer, whom the king styles his 
servant (Falletus noster), for the good services 

ich he has. done, and is to do hereafter.— 


of goods sent to the Pope.— 


Clock-makers ia ht first into England.— 
590. 
Henry IV. ts to the town of 
Cambridge a number of ail taxes or tolls:on 
isions, &c. brought into their ‘town either 
land or water, to enable them ‘to :pave their 
streets, and mend the high roads leading thither. 


Netherlanders the invention of painting in oil, 
and staining glass with colours ; the 
making of tapestry ;—who also named the points 
of the compass. 

Anno 1418. Stone bullets used for cannon, 

the iron not yet being invented. See an order 
of Henry V. for 7,000 stones.—Rymer, tom. 9, 
ol. 542. 
Anno 1422. Under this year, in Sir Robert 
Cotton’s records, amongst the inventory of 
Henry V.’s jewels, Arras tapestry, apparel, and 
goods — ‘you shall,’ says Sir Robert, ‘ find. 
plain gowns of that king of less value than 40s. 
and such other costly apparel as the worst pages 
of the least gentleman in these days would 
scorn to wear.’ ” 








SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tae Sussex Archeological Society, now num- 
bering 667 members, held their annual meeting 
. Horsham: a boo inst. Pee =m — 

urzon presided. The report having r 
the Rev E. Turner, rector of Maresfield . 

a lengthened ag on “The Antiquities of 
Sedgewick Castle,” which, he stated, was 
situated about two miles and a half ‘from Hors- 
ham, ‘eastward, in that detached part of the 
rishwof Broadwater which lies between Hors- 
am and Nuthurst. 

Mr. W. H. Blaauw, Honorary Secretary, then 
read a curious r, which he had translated 
in letters, illustrative of 
Sussex:men and manners in the last century, 
written in the = 1751 by the Rev. John 
Burton, fellow of Eton College, who, it appeared, 
a year had paid a visit to Shermanbury in 

county. 

A ron. aan the Scrase family was read 
by Mr. ‘M. A. ‘Lower. 

The Rev. Thomas Medland read a paper on 
“The Ancient Churchwardens’ Accounts of 
Steyning ;” and Mr. Blaauw another paper on 
“‘Rasebourne Priory:and Dureford Abbey.” 

Mr. W. D. Cooperread:a:genealogical paper 
on “The Two Families of Braose and Hoo,” 
whose monuments still remain in Horsham 
Church. 

At the dinner, the President:said ;— 

“Some fifty or sixty years ago we were wanting ina 
general knowledge of archeeological su , More 
particularly of painting, architecture, aud -seulpture, 
and had fallen into the greatest state of barbarism on 
all these points. Any one who travelled into*the:re- 
mote districts of Harley-street and other ‘parts of 
London, would see the great metropolitan -style :of 
architecture about fifty or eighty years ago. At‘the 
same time when these buildings were ‘thought the 

iar beauties of the metropolis and ‘the ‘towns of 
ogland, the country churches were built im ‘the 
Brummagem Gothic or Cockney Florid <style; 


many peculiar instances of which might be:seen in}| 


the “neighbourhood of London and surrounding 


‘was much rarer now than some years ago. A 


‘many present must remember the days when there}; 


was'no such ‘thing as a National Gallery, and w 
there was no where it was the pleasure of Her 
ty’s subjects to go and study the pictures of the 
masters‘of the old times. It was not more than 
t years'ago since the National Gallery was first 


held at a 
‘had to. go down steps ; and it was so dark that 


little house in Pall-mall, and to which they 
esa 


had no means of studying the art of painting. 
| The Battish, Meson did exist in a dark see in 
London, where people occasionally went in cet 
coaches; but if one went there on a Monday, in 


fe il but few exceptions, ‘so 


or what was called the National Gallery, | #04 





went on the Tuesday, probably the keeper was not to 
be found: the same on Wednesday. Thursday wag: 
the day for cleaning, Friday the keeper was again out 
of town, and Saturday was‘a ‘holiday. That was the 
most barbarons era that had-existed in England since 
the days of William ‘the Conqueror. He really be. 
lieved that William the'Conqueror would have known 
better than to have built | -street.”” 
——————— 
SIGNOR MONTI’S LECTURES. 

Iw his fifth lecture, Sig. Monti entered into g 
criticism on the application of the art of seul 
ture to the —— of the new religion which 
was then being established, and showed the 
inevitable changes it would not fail to experience, 
when brought to express the new ideas and 
their noble aspirations. 

The first on of ‘such changes were 
illustrated by the lecturer with diagrams of early 
Christian works from Rome, in which the Pagan 
materialism of forms is almost entirely subdued, 
and “ : ied to mystic symbolism isobviously 


na decided ‘modifications in the*Christian 
art at Byzantium were also illustrated by the 
lecturer, who showed that the subsequent dis- 
persion of Greek artists, in consequence of the 
predominance of Iconoclastic doctrines, spread 
a knowledge and love of sculpture amongst the 
western nations, and affected also the efforts of 
Christian art in Central Italy. 

The lecturer then traced out the influence 
which the aie ilement of the Germanic 
nations has exercised: over Byzantine-art itself, 
exemplifying his assertions by diagrams from 
works of different countries, such as France, 
England, Germany, Italy, &c. 

“This influence tended to abrogate 'the decora- 
tive display and meaningless hieratic forms of 
‘the Byzantine school, and substituted for them 
the :more:sublime expression of the inward:soul, 
under ‘a:simplicity of exterior that added to the 
— of sculpture. 

‘the sixth lecture, according to the Leader, 
the lecturer resumed his analysis with theperiod 
‘of the Italian Cinquecento, where modern art 
ceased to be strietly-Christian or religious, and 
embraced the wider field of history and poetry. 

Having defended Michelangelo from the 
accusation of annie the ruin of ‘his art by the 
intense vitality with which he impressed his 
creations, by showing in the works of his imme- 
diate Italian imitators a great deal of:animation, 
but no excessive exaggeration—the lecturer 
traced the development of the French Renais- 
sance, and examined the works of that period, 
both of France and of the Low ‘Countries. 
Then, resuming the notice of Italian art with 
the excesses of Bernini, and alluding ‘to the 
similar deformities of taste in France and in 
England, as exemplified by Puget'and Roubillac, 
the lecturer introduced the modem reform 
brought.about by the efforts of Paestti, Canova, 
Thorwaldsen, and Flaxman, with whose names 
' Sig. Monti associated those — Roman critic 

izia, and the English painter - a? 

The historical sketch concluded with -amotice 
of the more moder masters, as Rauch and the 
German ‘Sthool, the importance of which rd 
lecturer took no to impress 1 ‘his ‘au of 
ence ; and of Gibson and the English soulptors, ad 
whose merits he spoke with the most warm . 
‘brotherly admiration, not unmerited., Pradier 
‘and the French Art, in which ‘he lamented to 


sane ooprit 
d:skill.debased to su He 
‘lost-in trivial materialism ; and, finally, 1 of 


—_—_—_—_——_— 
MereRopotiran SEWERS” 


_} — 

of officers of Metropolitan Commission of ‘Sewers, 

ing of Messrs. Lovick, Hatton, Cooper, and 

Dunhill, had an interview on Monday with Sir “es 
Molesworth, at the Office of Public Works, on 








Sumptuary Laws of Fdw. IIT. Vide Statutes. 


probability he would be told it was not open: if he 





subject of the Metropolis Local Management Bill. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


(Colchester Cemetery.—The Burial Board, accord- 
ing to the Essex Standard, are in adilemma. They 
complain that the successful architect, Mr. Law, 
took away the ‘selected design to prepare workin 
drawings; that the lowest tender, — upon these 
working drawings (that of Messrs. Colls, of London) 
was found to be 1,905/. (nearly 300/. above the 


arehitect’s estimate), and as this did not include | 
all the works, additions were made, raising the, 
total to 2,210/. at which sum the contract was | 
executed, and some considerable progress has been | 
made with the buildings. In the meantime, repeated | 


lications have been made to the architect for the | 


| galleries extending round the church. 
‘is 90 feet long and 60 feet wide. It affords sitting |‘ action was brought, and they pai 


| 


lelogram, and it consists of nave, side-aisles, and ' discharged himself, leaving the matter incom- 


The building 


accommodation for 1,000 persons. The principal 


| front is the south-east end. It contains a six-light 


window, with tracery. An arcade:erosses the build- 
ing beneath the window. The-side view shows a 
triple range of windows ;—tirst, ‘the windows of the 
basement ; then the gallery windows, over which is 


| 


| 


i 


plete, he was not entitled to a per-centage. An 

if 907. into court. 
After the case had been opened it was referred to Mr. 
Phipson, of the Oxford circuit. Mr. Donaldson 
and Mr. C. Lee, on the part of the plaintiff, 
were of opinion that the commission was rightly 
charged. On the of the defendants, Mr. Pownall, 
Mr. Freeman, Mr. T. H. Lewis, and Mr. Godwin 


the gabled roof of the aisle; aud above these the considered that it was not a proper case in which to 
windows of the clerestory, «surmounted by a high- charge such a commission, and that the sum paid into 


pitched roof. 


The galleries:rest:on a Gothic arcade. | court was a fair one,—giving the plaintiff 10 guineas 


The clerestory and roof are supported by metal a day for the time during which he was employed in 


columns, painted, with capitals decorated in the 


original plans, and various excuses assigned for the | Byzantine style. From thesecolumns spring asecond 


delay; but the committee being urgent, the plans | 
were returned in the course of last week, when, on a | 
comparison of them with the working drawings, the | 
buildings were found to be 7 feet less in width, 5 feet | 
in breadth, and 7 feet in height; the walls of the | 
buildings, as well as those at the entrance-gates, con- | 
siderably reduced in thickness; several windows | 
missing. The newspaper, our authority, says that | 


Mr. F. Barnes has since been selected to carry out the 


design. 

Dunchester —The design of Mr. Oliver, Jun. of 
Sunderland, has been selected in competition for the 
new Congregational Church, High Broughton, Man- 
chester. 

Lincoln Cemetery-We have received an odd 
account of the ulterior doings of the Burial Board 
here. Mr. Scott, who was requested to report on the 
plans, declined ; but recommended Mr. Pearson, and 
the latter gentleman, our correspondent says, named 
as the six he thought best :—“1. Justitia. 2. Spes. 
3. Studii Summa. 4. Industria. 5. Fides. 6. 
I do not know the sixth; but certain it is that the 
set marked ‘ Hope,’ was not one of the six, and to 
show you the value set upon the architect’s opinion, 
the board have actually awarded the first premium to 
‘Hope, the second to ‘ Studit Summa!’ The first 
prize for laying out the ground to Mr. Goddard (an 
indescribable motto), and the second to ‘ Hope! /’ 
So that you see the whole of the premiums are con- 
fined to Lincoln, There has been some nice ‘ dodg- 
ing, I can assure you; but it would take me too long 
to enter into particulars.” The board afterwards de- 
termined to employ the author of the set marked 
“Studit Summa,” Mr. Drury. 

Greenwich Cemetery.—A competitor complains 
that although the selection of a design has been made, 
and tenders advertised for, he has applied three times 
for his drawings without effect. 

Madeira. —The commissioners appointed to examine 
the plans sent in competition for the Hospital for 
Cousumption to be erected at Funchal, Madeira, for 
the Duchess of Braganza, have selected the plan of 
Mr. E. B. Lamb, of London, for adoption, “for the 
convenience of the arrangement of the different apart- 
ments, and the characteristic architectural expression 
of the whole design.” Several plans were sent from 

and Germany. 











SHEFFIELD. 


New Temperance Hall.—The chief stone of 
the Sheffield Temperance Hall was laid on Monday 
before last by Mr. Alderman Harrison, of Wake- 
field, in the presence of a considerable number 
of the friends of the temperance cause. The site 
fronts into Townhead-street, and adjoins the Bap- 
tist Chapel, ‘The ‘design has been furnished by 
Mr. Kirby, and the works will be carried out under 

superintendence. The building will have.a plain 

essed brick front with stone cornices, and will com- 
oa two stories. On the ground-floor will be a room 
feet by 50 feet, to be used as a school-room, or for 
emperance meetings. ‘The second-floor will comprise 
a Toom 80 feet long by 51 feet wide, witha gallery at 
One end — of seating 500 persons. At the 
Pe end‘ will- be two ante-rooms communicating 
with the large room by folding-doors, which by open- 
ae make these two tooms available-as an orchestra 
fe ptfort for speakers. ‘The upper room will be 
Mus in the town, being 13 feet wider than the 
eee and capable, with the gallery, of aceom- 
rag 2,000 persons. The contracts have been 
reheg riggeany Cooling and Bowshaw, who have under- 
ror complete the building for 1,148/. by October 
. neluding the purchase of land, internal fit- 
about heating-apparatus, &e. the building will cost 
pera 000/. of which about 8507. have yet'to be 


l ta me The new chapel 
ations in icker district was 
ent pot Thureday in lust-week, It is in‘ the Deeo- 
: a ith style,-—a iovelty in this vicinity 

applied to Dissenting edifices. ‘The plans were 





' series of Gothic arches. The:roofis:open to the spars. 


All the timbers are stained. The front of the gallery 
is of iron-work, relieved by gilding. The new:mode 
of lighting public buildings by sun-lights has been 
applied. ‘The heating-will be by warm air. All the 
inner doors are protected by glass screens from expo- 
sure to cold draughts. The seats are low 
benches. The cost of the building and its fittings, 
with other expenses, is 455007. of which, according to 
the local Independent, about 2,5002. have been sub- 
scribed. 

Presbyterian Church—The foundation-stone of 


the first Presbyterian Church in Sheffield was laid | - 


on Tuesday before last. The site is on the west side 
of Hanover-street, between Broomspring-lane and 
“Wilkinson-street. The church will be in the Geo- 
metrical English style, with a lofty tower and spire 
at the end nearest Hanover-street, aud the principal 
front will be formed of the tower and of the nave, 
which will contain a five-light window. The edifice 
will coutain north and south aisles aid a gallery at 
the eastern end. Externally, the building will have 
the usual form of a church with chancel at the 
western end, but in reality there will be no chancel : 
a school-room, with Sessions-room over it, will be 
made to have outwardly the appearance of a chancel. 
The edifice will be of stone. It will cost about 
3,000/. ‘exclusive of the ground. Accommodation 
will be provided in it for 450 persons, and, when 
necessary, for more, by addition of side galleries. 
Messrs. Flockton and Son, architects, have furnished 
the designs, and will superintend the erection. The 
principal contractors are, Messrs. Powell for the 
masons’ work, and Messrs. Moss and Robertson for 
the carpenters’ work, 








ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 
TAYLOR v. NEWINGTON. 


THE circumstances giving rise to this ease, as stated 
in evidence, are shortly these :—The southern portion 
of a lunatic asylum at Ticehurst, belonging to the late 
Dr. Newington, was destroyed by fire on the 21st 
April, 1852. The premises were insured in the 
Norwich Union for 7,000/. A claim was made upon 
the office for that amount. They refused to pay 
so much, but offered 5,000/. At ‘first.this sum was 
refused. The office then intimated they should claim 
a right to rebuild. At this stage Mr. G. R, Taylor, 
who was engaged on some works at the vicarage of 
Ticehurst, became employed to arrange the sum to be 
paid by the office. He met Mr. Howell, the surveyor 
to the office, and then made a report to the executors 
that he thought the sum of 5,000/. offered was ample, 
and that he could rebuild for that amount. Acting 
upon this advice, the executors accepted the 5,000/. 
For his trouble ou this occasion Mr. Taylor charged 
the sum of 125/. being 24 per cent. upon 5,0002. 

The plaintiff thea commenced plans for the restora- 
tion of the buildings, for which purpose:he was fur- 
nished with some lithographic plans which the 
executors had in their possession: These he copied, 
and made some alterations, re-arranging some of the, 
rooms. Healso prepared a rough elevation. Before 
the plaintiff proceeded further, and before he had made 
any detailed calculations and specifieations, or had, in 
fact, completed the plans, a difference arose between 
him and-the executors, in consequence of which the 
plaintiff voluntarily withdrew, and seut in his account, 
charging the sum. of 87/. 10s. for his rough plans, 
attendances at Ticehurst, and for attending twice on 
the Commissioners in Lunacy in London. He also 
charged 10/. 10s. for his travelling expenses, making 
in the whole 2237: The sum of 87/. 10s. was claimed 
on the principle of 14 per cent. on 7,000/. amount of 
his estimate,—being 5,000/. for a portion of the build- 
ing, and 2,000/. for another portion. ‘In consequence 
of Mr. Taylor’s withdrawal, the executors consulted 
Mr. Charles Freeman, who made fresh -plans and 
specifications for .the restoration of the building, and 
received tenders fer the work. The: lowest tender 
was sent in by Messrs. Holland, and amounted to 
8,0152. The executors considered that the amount 
claimed by Mr. Taylor was much too large; that 
a larger sum ought to have been obtained from 
the asstrance office ; and that as the plaintiff ‘had. 











the country, 5 guineas a day in town, from 25 to 30 
guineas for the plans, and the amount of his travelling 
expenses. 

The-srbitrator has given his award in favour of the 
defendants, being of opinion that all that the plaintiff 
had done did not justify him in charging a per- 
eentage, but only according to the value of his ser- 
viees ; and that the sum paid into court, 90/., was the 
value of them. 

The-counsel for the plaintiff was Mr. Field, of the 
Midland ‘Circuit, instructed by Messrs. Chilton and 
Co. The counsel for the defendants was Mr. Henniker, 
of the Home Circuit, instructed by Messrs. Raw and 
Gurney, as agents for Messrs. Simpson and Dimond. 








ADELPHI THEATRE.—ARTISTIC 
ENTHUSIASM. 


Virruvius tells us that Euterpe must not be 


forgotten in our court paid to her sister Muses, and a 


striking impersonation at the Adelphi Theatre 
strongly recalls to us the advice of the great com- 
mentator upon our art, and reminds us how few 
architects think more of music than as an amusement 
only. We are not going here to give a history of the 
art, or attempt to extricate its origin from the halo of 
uncertainty which envelopes it. The music of the 
past is a myth,—a mystery, a sweet dream of—we 
know not what, nor care, indeed, to examine too 
closely,—wherein gods, and poets, and inspired 
beings, and cherubs, were the performers, and shells 
and reeds, and lyres, and shepherds’ pipes, the instru- 
ments; and when the waterfall and the sighing- 
breeze, and the rustling leaf, and the feathered 
songster of the grove, emitted no sounds but melo- 
dious ones. 

For the music of the future we are told to seek the 
type in the mysterious strains of a Wagner or @ 
Berlioz, or in the modern school of ultra-romanti- 
cism, where the ties of rythm and the rules of har- 
mony, that fettered such dué/ fellows as Beethoven, 
Mozart, Weber, and the like, are scattered to the 
winds! But not having time to analyse the ingre- 
dients that form the school in question, we must 
content ourselves, and with thankful heart, too, with 
the music of the present; and, for the contemplation 
of a veritable enthusiast, whose love for his art and 
his instrument no earthly consideration can affect; io 
possible affliction diminish, we would refer our plays 
going readers toa masterly creation by Mr. Webster, 
in ‘the piece entitled, “ Helping Hands,” at the 
Adelphi Theatre. 

This charming piece has been -constructed by Mr. 
Tom Taylor, out of the poverty of a violinist, induced 
by loss of sight ; his intense love for his Straduarius 
(the only article of value remaining to him), its sale 
for arrears of rent, his discovery of its locality by 
hearing it played upon, and his ultimate recovery of 
his treasure by the help of good friends. 

And this reminds us of a naive question put to us 
a few nights since; namely, why a violinist is always 
supposed to be more wrapped up in Acs instrament 
than other “performers in theirs? The answer 
appears simply to be, that’ while pianos and ‘harps 
wax old, and deteriorate in value, the violin enjoys @ 
charmed existence, and improves in tone and value 
in an inverse ratio to its age. To this. we must~add 
its portability, and its wonderful power in delineati 
the passions, and the limited number of its eldest 
best specimens,— 

“ First seat him somewhere, and derive his race.” 

Dryden, 


Italy was the land whence the perfected violin ema- 
nated,—and the names of the three Amatis, of Stra- 
duarius, and Guarnerius, have conferred a lustre u 
Cremona, which the lapse of two centuries a 
half have but tended to strengthen. 

i eel ; f somes el . 

‘ ‘New Tron Rodpway ror Hien Spreps on 
Rattways.—Mr. Thomas Wright, °CB.‘has designed 
a bed-plate, sleeper,.and iron roadway, for high speeds 
and heavy traffic, by which means 100 miles per hour 
may, itis said, be with ease and safety. 
The chief feature of this invention is the u 
of a single sleeper as a complete piece of roadway in 
itself, consisting of a massive piece or casting, capable 
of sustaining apairofrailss - 3  -— - 2 © 
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NEW DISTRICT CHURCH OF THE 





HOLY TRINITY, UPPER TOOTING. 





NEW DISTRICT CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
TRINITY, UPPER TOOTING. 

Last week we briefly alluded to the New Church 
of the Holy Trinity, at Upper Tooting, in the parish 
of Streatham, consecrated on the 26th ult. We now 
proceed to give more in detail an account of its archi- 
tectural features, with an engraving. The building 
consists of nave, north and south aisles, chancel, 
chancel aisles, north and south porch, and vestry. A 
tower, 84 feet high, and 24 feet square, as indicated 
above, is proposed to be erected at the west end, when 
sufficient fands are obtained: the opinion of the com- 
mittee, however, inclines in favour of a spire or 
steeple. The nave is 72 feet long, 44 feet high, and 
25 feet wide, and the aisles 18 feet wide. The chancel 
is 85 feet long, 23 feet wide, and 32 feet high. The nave 
has an open timbered roof of deal, stained, with arched 
principals. The roof of chancel is open timbered, 
resting on short hammer-beams, with cusped prin- 
cipals, supported on stone corbels : those of the aisles 
are lean-to. The nave is divided from the aisles by 
an arcade, consisting of five bays, the columns of 
which are circular, surmounted with moulded capitals. 
The windows of the north aisle are two-light, cusped, 
and of different design: those in the south aisle are 
three-light. In the chancel there is a large window, 
at the east end, consisting of five lights, with circular 
foliated tracery in the head. The sittings are deal, 
stained. The pulpit is situated on the south side of 
the chancel ok it is panelled on five sides, and is 
of oak. The reading-desk is also of oak, with open 
trefoil-headed panels, and small buttresses. The font 
is octagonal, of stone, with moulded base, and trefoils 
round the sides. Between the chancel and chancel 
aisles there is an arcade with two bays, with a shaft 
in the centre, with moulded capitals and bases. The 
church is paved throughout with red and black tiles ; 
and the windows are glazed with cathedral glass in 
various patterns. The walls are of Kentish ragstone, 
with Bath stone dressings: the arches, columns, caps, 
bases, strings, &c. in the interior are also ‘all of 
Bath stone. 

We may, in conclusion, remark upon the circum- 
stance of this being the third new district church 
consecrated within the s of twelve months in the 
parish of Streatham,—the two previous ones being 
those of Emanuel, at Lower Streatham; and St. 
Mary’s, at Balham. This commendable zeal for 
increasing the church accommodation of the parish of 
Streatham has been materially aided by the rector 
(the Rey. J. R. Nicholl), who on the present occasion 
was assisted in the good work by the exertions of the 
committee, consisting of Mr. Butterworth, church- 
warden, Mr. Castle, Mr. Henry Lee, Mr. Bousfield, 
Mr. Browse, Mr. Harper, and Mr. Shillingford. The 
family of the incumbent (the Rev. Edward Cree), 
headed the wee with 1,0007, The building, 
as far as completed, has cost, with internal fittings, 
nearly 4,000/. The architect is Mr. A. Salvin; the 
contractor for the works, Mr. Jay. The seats are for 
upwards of 700, one-third being free. 








How 10 EXCLUDE THE HovussE-FLY.—In rooms 
lighted from one side only, a net, or open network 
curtain, it is said, will keep out the house-fly, even if 
the meshes be more than an inch in diameter, or wide 


Potices of Books. 


The Crimea: its Ancient and Modern History ; 
with Notices i tts Scenery and Population. 
By the Rev. THos. Mizner, M.A. London: 
Longman and Co. 1855. 


Tue Crimea is the great centre of attraction 
to which the eyes of the world are for the pre- 
sent turned, and the press accordingly is busily 
engaged in gratifying the public curiosity and 
interest in all that relates to it. The present 
volume, though not, it would appear, the narra- 
tive of one who has travelled in the Crimea, is 
an intelligent and interesting compilation, histo- 
rical, archeological, and -topographic. The 
author gives some little space to an account of 
the buildings, ancient and modern, scattered 
throughout the Peninsula, and to subjects of 
archeological and of general antiquarian in- 
terest. Various architectural remains. of the 
ancient semi-civilization of this once ‘“ Cimme- 
rian ” land have been destroyed by the Russians 
since they took possession of it in modern 
times, but still there are some curious and in- 
teresting records, an account of which is here 
given. 


The site of Cherson, the ancient Greek and 
Roman capital of this Chersonese territory, is a 
little to the south of Sebastopol. Here very 
considerable remains existed till the Russians 
destroyed them, at the end of last century. They 
included vestiges of the walls, gates, dwellings, 
and sepulchres of the inhabitants, with three 
Byzantine churches, half buried in the soil, and 
shafts and capitals of columns strewn upon the 
ground. The walls were double, and of thick 
masonry, filled interiorly with cement: two 
strong towers were entire in 1794. The Inker- 
man caves are curious remains. They were 
evidently subterranean monastic residences, and 
contain many traces of Byzantine character. 
The whole of the cliff toa height of 250 feet, 
is excavated with cells, chapels, sepulchres, 
winding galleries, and staircases. The summer 
palace of the Khans, who preceded the Czars, is 
said to have been “a fairy-like palace, with 
lofty windows of painted glass, commemorated 


in poetry, as having descended from Paradise.” 
It st on the banks of the Alma, in the 
vicinity of Bakchi-serai, the ancient Tartar 


capital of Crim Tartary, or the Crimea. “All 
that could be imagined of Oriental magnifi- 
cence,” says Halim Pasha, of one of its apart- 
—_ mt of eos — ~ 
played: the ‘walls were with purple vel- 
vet : carpets, of the finest earn Mara covered 
the floor; and richly embroidered silk cushions 
were the divans by which the room was sur- 
rounded.” The fortunes of the Tartars were 
traditionally linked with the existence of the 





agg the hope of the descendants of Gengis 
han. 


Some time thereafter, when Catherine of 


Russia visited the Crimea, a new scene o 
on her doubtless gratified senses :— 


“ As the fleet sailed along, the spectacles p 

by the prolific genius of Potemkin were visible on 
either hand, though not in their true character. At 
greater or less distant intervals, pretty insulated 
dwellings were seen, ‘so disposed with respect to the 
soil as to form picturesque points of view. Well-built 
villages appeared, the extent of which would lead the 
beholder to expect a numerous population, while their 
exterior aspect seemed to bespeak the comfort of the 
inhabitants. There were groups of men, women, and 
children, flocks of sheep and droves of cattle, shepherds 
and herdsmen. The houses were slender fronts hastily 
run up—the villages collections of them! Peasantry, 
flocks, and herds, had been brought from various parts 
of the empire, and were successively removed from 
one spot to another, often under cover of the night, 
so that a few thousands sufficed to produce the spec. 
tacle of a country teeming with people. ‘The 
empress,’ said the Prince de Ligne, ‘ who cannot run 
on foot as we do, was made to believe that towns for 
the building of which she had assigned the necessary 
money, are finished, while they are often towns with- 
out streets, streets without houses, and houses with- 
out roof, doors, and windows.’ Several of these mock 
towns, at which the imperial traveller was expected 
to touch, presented wharfs laden with goods, appa~ 
rently sacks of corn, storehouses crammed with 
merchandise, and shops full of manufactured articles, 
The raw produce of the empire had been hastily col- 
lected for the purpose of show : fabrics had been sent 
for from Vienna, Warsaw, and other places : but many 
of the ticketed bales and bags contained nothing but 
straw, shavings, or earth |” 


There is still not a little of this Chinese 
deceptiveness in the policy of Russia. The 
Russians, however, have since done a good deal 
for some parts of the Crimea in the way of im- 
provement, exclusive of Sebastopol, to whick 
we need not here more particularly refer. The 
destruction of its archeological records, too, 
has at length been stayed, and at the ancient 
Tartar capital Bakchi-serai, Russians are not. 
even allowed to reside, and all is preserved as 
far as possible in its primitive state, by way, 
we presume, of archaeological and ethnographic 
curiosity. Near this singular old town 1s 
another of a still more curious kind, named 
Tchoufout Kaleh, or the Jews’ Fort, perched on 
the summit of an isolated and perpendicular 
rock. This town is inhabited, during the night, 
by Jews, who are believed to be the pure de- 
scendants of a wandering tribe from Babylon 
who never returned to Jerusalem, unless in 
modern times and for religious purposes. By 
day these Jews employ themselves in Bakehi- 
serai, but there none of them sleep. The Jews 
town is said to be silent as a sepulchre du 
the daytime. Adjoining the town 1s a dell, ic 
from time immemorial, “ The valley of Jehosha- 
phat,” and which is the cemetery of Tohoufout 
Kaleh. There are here many sepulchres wit 
curious ancient Hebrew inscriptions. Every 
Crimean Jew returns, if possible, to Tchoufout 
Kaleh, to die, and be buried in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat along with his forefathers. 
Enough has recently been said in the dail 
papers as to Kertch and its museum, its — 
of Mithridates and its other archeologice 
curiosities. As for the museum it seems t 
its most valuable treasures had been long —_ 
removed to St. Petersburgh, so that the recen' 
destruction of what remained is the less to 
regretted. 
Along the southern coast, to seaward of = 
highland range which adjoins it, there ai 
series of showy villas cers to the a 
nobility, of which our author gives somé = 
count, and particularly of Aloupka, . 
Alhambra of the Crimea,” said to gears 
Prince Woronzow, but which, if we oe 1 
not, he disowns. Of the imperial domain 4 on 
Orianda, near Yalta, belonging to the psa 
empress, it is said, that nearly twenty ye H 
since, Mr. Hunt, an English architect, mee pm 
a commission to erect here a palace tag 4 
be the most magnificent building in ~ om 
Russia, but only a very small portion of i 
been executed. 





summer e of their Khans; and the Rus- 
sians fired and utterly destroyed it in the midst 





enough to allow several at once to enter on the wing. 





of the contest for possession of the land. So 


{ perusal at the present moment, 





On the whole, the volume in hand will repay 
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— itoreating volume which 
is an interesting volume which has 
peen before us some fas toa to which we allude 
under this heading merely by way of preliminary 
notice, as we may return to it at greater length, 
—namely, “ Historical Memorials of Canter- 
bury,” by Arthur P. Stanley, M.A. canon of 
Canterbury, published by Murray, Albemarle- 
street. The divisions of the volume are titled 
“The Landing of Augustine,”—“ The Murder 
of Becket,”—“ Edward the Black Prince,”— 
snd “ Becket’s Shrine.” By way of frontis- 
iece, the work is illustrated with an engraving 
of the transept of “the Martyrdom” in the 
cathedral, and, connected with the same subject, 
there is a plan of the cathedral at the time of 
fhe murder of A’Becket. The shrine of 
A’Becket and the tomb of the Black Prince, 
form the subjects of other illustrations, The 
basis of this book consists of certain lec- 
tures delivered at Canterbury, and a Quarterly 
Review article. In an appendix are copies of 
various original documents from the archives of 
the Chapter of Canterbury, contributed by Mr. 
Albert Way, who is a relative of the author. 
——Not entirely unconnected in general nature 
with the preceding subject is the next book to 
be here noticed, namely, a new and cheap 
edition of Hallam’s “View of the State of 
Europe during the Middle Ages,” also pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray. In this (eleventh) 
edition of Hallam’s standard work, the volume 
published in 1848, under the title of “Supple- 
mental Notes ” to the text of the work itself, 
has been incorporated, so that the “ Hallam” 
of the present day is not just what it used to 
be, but a work more complete in detail, and, as 
it were, once more revised and corrected by the 
author himself. Every student should know 
this work.——A very superior book of its kind, 
asan Almanac, has been forwarded to us from 
Australia. It is titled ‘The Victoria Commer- 
cial and Nautical Almanac for 1855 ;”’ James 
J. Blundell and Co. Melbourne, the publishers. 
The price is six shillings, but the contents are 
very varied, and full of useful information. 
From this Almanac, -we find that in Melbourne 
there are now the following institutions ;—The 
University, the Philosophical Society of Victoria, 
the Victorian Institute (would not Victorial 
have been better, as derived from Victoria not 
from Victor?) theMechanics’ Institute, the Phil- 
harmonic Society, Benevolent Asylum, Lunatic 
Asylum, Immigrants’ Aid Society, and Wes- 
leyan Immigrants’ Home. Various Government 
oflicers, amongst: others, have liberally contri- 
buted to the getting up of this capital Almanac. 
Mr. Blandowski, curator.of the public Museum, 
has contributed.a valuable article on the physi- 
cal geography of the colony of Victoria, from 
which it appears that sandstone of exceedingly 
good quality is found in more than one district, 
as at Geelong. There seems to be plenty of 
clay slate too, and of granite in all its varieties. 
Lime stone is got along the whole coast, and is 
m r use for conversion into lime.-—— 
The new number of the Edinburgh Review (a 
capital one), has a sensible and instructive 
essay on Fortification, showing how completely 
ilistria and the Crimea have established the 
value of earth-works over stone walls :—‘ The 
result of all this experience on our engineers 
has been, that after the siege of Silistria was 
raised, and Bomarsund had fallen, they came to 
Parliament for increased estimates to erect 
masonry towers, @ la Bomarsund, along our 
coasts, choosing especially places where the 
water was deepest close in shore, and where 
re Were most completely commanded from the 
high lands behind; and, as is usually the case, 
House of Commons passed these esti- 
— without asking a single question.” —— 
= Quarterly Review we have an elaborate 
th icle, showing the just claims of Colchester to 
t — of the ‘archeologist :—“ Where else 
in Dritain can we find more abundant traces of 
man life and manners? Which of our towns 
_ presents such a monument of Roman 
: nner There is, too, a useful article 
nthe Supply of Paper, urging attention to the 
Pressing want of a new material for it. The 
t consumption is enormous, and it must 
ey rae The sheets of paper required by 
piled wre for eight days’ supply, laid open and 
Pon each other, would exactly equal the 


height of St. Paul’s Cathedral—_—Part I. of the 
fourth volume of “ Transactions of the Archi- 
tectural Institute of Scotland,” just now pub- 
lished, contains several very excellent rs on 
“ The Chemistry of es Materials,” by 
Dr. George Wilson.——A third edition of ‘‘ The 
Royal Hotel Guide and Advertising Handbook ” 
has just been issued from the office, 441, Strand. 
In this very useful guide the tourist throughout 
the United Kingdom, and even abroad, may at 
once be able to ascertain the charges made at 
various hotels for such accommodations as bed- 
chambers, private rooms, &c. or for breakfasts 
and dinners, or other items of expenditure. 
One excellent result of the publication of such 
a guide will be the equalization of c S, 
heretofore so absurdly and so unaccountabl 
various. ——- Not much unconnected wit 
Hotels is the interesting subject of Cookery, 
although what we have to say of it bears 
more particular reference to home cookery, 
and making the most of good ordinary 
victuals fit for the poorer classes. Mrs. Acton 
has published (Messrs. Longman and Co.) a 
newly-revised and much enlarged edition of her 
already excellent and standard work on “ Mo- 
dern Cookery for Private Families.” This book 
is especially intended for the tyro in cookery, 
and although Monsieur Soyer may be said to 
have swallowed up an immense amount of public 
patronage even on this more elementary branch 
of the science of gastronomy, we have no doubt 
that Mrs. Acton will still find a wide field open 
to her, and much success we wish her in her 
commendable effort to make the poor man’s 
wife a better cook, and his home more comfort- 
able and attractive. 








PMiscellanea, 


Macuine For Maxine Burr Hinces. — Mr. 
Charles Miller, of New York, in patenting a machine 
for manufacturing hinges, claims a series of punches, 
which cut out two blanks of proper shape, with a pair 
of bending rollers, for giving the proper bend to form 
the joint, by which two pieces of metal, fed at proper 
intervals, are cut, bent, and put in position ready to 
receive the pin; so controlling the action of the 
punches, rollers, and cutters, that they act nearly 
simultaneously during each intermission of the feed 
movement, the rollers following the punches, and the 
cutters succeeding to the rollers ;—the arrangement 
of wire feeder and cutting apparatus, and the press 
which carries the closing die, that the rotating wheel 
may hold the hinges—first to receive the wire for the 
pin, and afterwards to have it closed or rivetted ;—an 
eccentric curved piece for finishing the insertion of 
the pin in the wheel, and the general combination of 
the several mechanical arrangements, forming a 
machine for the manufacture of hinges from bars or 
strips of metal, complete at one operation.— Mining 
Journal, 

ManvractureE oF Iron.—Mr. Joseph Hipkiss, of 
Dudley, has patented the making and repairing of the 
beds of puddling furnaces with the cinder produced 
in the manufacture, whether used alone, or fused, or 
mixed, with pottery or other iron ore. 

Tue Scorcn NaTionaL GALLERIES.—We under- 
stand that Government has agreed to give a further 
sum of 10,000/. towards the completion of the art 
galleries on the Mound, upon the understanding that 
the board of trustees shall also give an additional sum 
to finish the building and approaches. The amount 
already expended is 40,000/. of which 25,000/. were 
received from Government. 

STATE OF THE THAMES, AND MEANS OF RELIEF.— 
In the present discussion, several important facts are 
quite overlooked. By reference to “ Hansard,” of 
July 27 last,* it is evident that a large sum of money 
was granted for the purpose of commencing the con- 
struction of two intercepting drains, and the Mctropo- 
litan Commission hold this sum (300,000/.) subject to 
a decision as to the best plan, they having invited the 
submission of plans, and having received about thirty. 
A general committee of the Metropolitan and City 
Commission selected ten of these, on the 18th of April, 
and then they resolved, “that it be recommended to 
the court to order that the reports and communica- 
tions of the gentlemen undermentioned, having refer- 
ence to the drainage of the metropolis, or part thereof, 
be referred to a committee of engineers for their co- 
sideration and report.” Since the month of April no 
farther step has been taken by the Commission, 
although powers might have been secured for pur- 
chasing land for the outfalls during the week required 
for obtainitfg the consideration and report of a com- 
mittee of engineers.—EDILIs. 








* Daily News, Chroni:sle and Advertiser, July 23, 1854, 





LauncH or “THe Larcest STEAMER IN THE 
Wortp.”—There seems to be an ambition amongst 
naval architects and builders to render every large 
steamer laid on the stocks still than ail pre- 
viously launched, and now the Himalaya and the 
Great Britain are ships of but secondary calibre. In 
rapidity of sailing, too, wonderful advances are being 
made: the new royal yacht flies along at the rate of 
17% miles an hour, and even still more recently we 
hear of another new steamer which is said to have 
range no less pea 20 miles an hour,—the usual 

‘of pretty railway speed. A very lar 
steamer, the Persia, has a ag Al Me 
Cunard American line, by Messrs. Napier, at Glasgow. 
She is an iron paddle-wheel liner, and is said to be 
the largest steamer, both in capacity of hull and 
steam power, as yet built. The contrast between this 
magnificent ship and Henry Bell’s Comet, of 40 tons 
and 4 or 5 horse power—the first vessel propelled by 
steam in British waters—is so vast as almost to exceed 
belief ; yet there were persons at the launch who had 
also witnessed the starting of the tiny Comet in 1812. 
The Persia’s chief proportions are,—length from 
figurehead to taffrail, 390 feet; length in the water, 
$60 feet ; breadth of the hull, 45 feet; breadth over 
all, 71 feet; depth, 32 feet; burthen, 8,600 tons. 
According to government rule of admeasurement, her 
power is equal to that of 900 horses; according to 
James Watt’s old-established rule of 33,000 ft. Ibs. 
to the horse, she is expected to work up to the pith 
of between 4,000 and 5,000 horses; The Persia has. 
seven water-tight compartments and a double bottom, 
so that in the event of accident to the hull these 
compartments or tanks would of themselves float the 
ship. She will have eight large tubular boilers and 
two funnels. ‘There is separate sleeping accommoda- 
tion for nearly 300 passengers. The weight of iron 
in the ship as launched was 2,200 tons : with engines 
and full load the weight will be 5,400 tons, at which 
time she will draw 23 feet of water. 

MACHINE FOR TESTING TIMBER, IN THE PaRIs 
ExuIsiTion.—In a communication from Messrs. 
Varral, Middleton, and Elwell, engineers, Paris, 
dated the 22nd ult. there is a description of a series 
of experiments tried before Lord Cowley and some’ 
gentlemen of the British Embassy, Captain Fowke,’ 
R.E. and other royal commissioners, with a machiné- 
invented by Mr. Dunn, of the Windsor-bridge Iron- 
works, Salford. The first experiment was on a piece. 
of French-grown pine, 12 inches square and 4 feet 
between the supports, which deflected 44 inches, and 
broke with a strain of 42} tons. Next the tension 
was tested on a bar of charcoal iron, 20 feet long and 
linch diameter: it broke with a strain of 26 tons, 
after stretching 17 inches. The third experiment 
was made upon a chain-cable, made by Mr. Tinsley, 
of Dudley, Staffordshire, of the ordinary iron, three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, stud link, and 20 feet 
long. It stretched 94 inches, and broke with a strain 
of 56 tons. The fourth experiment was upon a piece of 
French-grown oak, 12 inches square and 4 feet 
between the supports. It deflected 54 inches, and 
broke with a strain of 54 tons. Our correspondent 
adds that “‘ one end of this log was shaky, and gave 
way before we considered the full test was on.” They 
state that a quantity of colonial timber is being pre- 
pared by the royal commission for further tests, as 
well as other large cables and bars of iron. 

Tue Crry.—What do the authorities intend to do 
with the rains in Skinner-street, Snow-hill ? Valuable 
as land is in-the City and its immediate neighbour- 
hood, surely some improvement here would pay, 
while it added to the comforts and welfare of: the 
inhabitants. Some years ago we were told that a 
sum of money was provided by the corporation to 
build lodging-houses, baths, &c.; yet there is neither 
a lodging-house nor public bath in the City; nor do 
we hear of the public library which Mr. Challis was 
so anxious to provide when he was Mayor. In the 
northern suburbs we have no baths, and but few other 
institutions that conduce to improvement; and con- 
sidering the wealth the town represents, and that 
most persons of property and influence are connected 
with it, it does not present that picture of Christian 
love and charity which we, as professors, are in duty 
bound to show.—G. H. 


District Surveyors’ Fers.—The District Sur- 
veyor of Bow and Poplar summoned Mr. Augustus 
Taylor, of Colt-street, Old Ford, and Mr. Miles, of 
the same place, to Worship-street Police Court, for” 
refusing to pay the fees upon various houses built by 
them in Albert-road and Victoria-street. Proof was 
given that the receipt had been tendered in each case. 
The deferidants, who had up to that time refused to 
pay, asked for time, and the district surveyor con- 
sented to allow a fortnight. The magistrate, Mr. 
Hammill, said that if the fees were not settled by 
that time his warrant would be issued for the amount 
claimed and expenses, to be levied on their goods. He 
wished builders would understand that district sur- 
veyors had this power of recovery. 
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Drainage anv tHe THamrs.—Cleanse the river 
from its present polluted state. Provide a direct 
east and west communication for the metropolis. 
These are both crying wants, that will sooner or later 
be remedied, but in the meantime, both prejects are 
in a vebulows state, and if you will grant me audience 
in your pages, | will try to clear away « little fog by 

ting two or three things together that have always, 

therto been considered apart. 1 do not claim any 
novelty of ideas ia this matter, but I only wish to give | 
the matter « practical turn, and what has hitherto been | 
looked at as impossible, on the score of expense, may 
now, perhaps, be thought not so difficult of execution | 
on that head. The Government, or the Commission 
of Sewers, is committed to a plan of intercepting | 
sewers, the estimate for which is three-quarters of a 
million or more. This plan, if 1 understand it aright, 
is a series of large tunnels, intersecting the present 
sewers at various points, and their construction will 
cause a vast disturbance of the causeways, and lead, 
perhaps, as in the case of the Victoria sewer, to im- 
mense expense beyond the estimate. Now I propose 
a tunnel sewer in the bed of the Thames, at 100 
yards from the shore, the crown of the sewer to be level 


with low-water mark. This will admit the present | of Queen’s Bench, Dublin, after a trial of three days. 


sewers to discharge into it, instead of into the river, 


and so satisty point one, and clear the river of all pollu-| heda, to recover 6,000/. for alleged breach of an 
tion. By means of inlets from the river, it may be | agreement, by which he and Mr. Dargan were to have 
flushed at any time, without cost. Above the crown | shared between them certain profits in the execution 
of the arch, and 6 feet above high-water mark, I| of railway works for the Dundalk and Enniskillen 
would construct a causeway, 120 feet wide, divided | Company. 
into three spaces, the two side spaces of 40 feet each | undertook to superintend the management of the 
to be roads, with footways on each side; the centre | contract or the measurement of the works. Bota 
space, of 40 feet, to be built up in strong arches: on | plaintiff and defendant were examined on oath, and 
the summit of this I would run four lines of railway, | their evidence was point blank contradictory as to the 
two for expresses, and two for slow traffic: under | fact whether the seals were fixed to the agreement at 
the railway, in the arches, there is room for shops} the time it was sign 
facing the road. The levels of the road would enable | verdict for the defendant on all the issues. 


any side streets, such as from the Strand, Blackfriars, 


&c. &c. to join in readily ; and the railway, being on|—The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Society of Antiquaries, 
arches, could run off at any point to any district of| with the aid of the Dake of Northumberland, have 
On the score of expense, as faras the main | discovered at, the Roman Camp, Bremenium, the 
sewer goes, it would undoubtedly cost less than the | remains of a thick wall, with a chamber-like a prison, 
intercepting sewers. Again that is a matter that will in | and variovs inscriptions, one of which relates to the 
any case fall into the sewer rate, and so we may assume |erection of a ballistarium, by Claudius Paulinus, a 
that it will not need to enter into the calculation as | Roman pro-pretor. 


London. 


regards the roadways. The rental from the shops 


and the traffie of the railroad will, without. doubt, | client, the Viear.of Llans=, om. th 
cover all expenses, and leave a handsome profit. | subject of a Cemctery Chapel he was about to buua, 
Government need not advance one penny: only let | but as the undertaking was not of a pressiug nature, 
them ‘guarantee 4 per cent. interest in the event of | and as I was ill at the time, the execution of it re- 
failure, and I will venture to say they will never be | mained in abeyance. Within the last fortnight I had 
called upon fora penny, and get the money for its|an opportunity of calling on the worthy vicar, and 
the first object which eanght my eye on entering his 
drawing-room, was an elaborately got-up design for a 


execution subscribed in a week.—J. C. N. 


Minerat Discovery at SwansEa.—A valuable 
vein of lead ore, it appears, has been found in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Swansea, and preparations 
are being made for working it. The principal lode is 
said to be 12 feet wide, and the ore a rich silver bear- 
ing one. 

Tue Worcester Mopet Dwr ines Associa- 
TION.—The annual meeting of this society was held on 
rs in last week, when the hon. secretary read 

e report of the past year’s proceedings ; from which 
it appeared there was a balance in hand of 885/.10s.7d. 
after paying preliminary and law expenses, and pur- 
chasing the site between Warmstry-slip and Cooken- 
street ; that 246 shares had been taken, representing 
6,150/. ; and that all the calls had not yet been made 
on these shares. The sum received on calls, a few 
subscriptions, &c. was 2,763/. 10s. 10d. The report 
was adopted. 

Batu Scnoot or Art.—The second quarterly 
meeting of the general committee of this school was 
recently held at the Commercial and Literary Insti- 
tution, Bath. The report read by the hon. secretary 
states that there are six classes at the central school, | 
with 230 students; and that there are five other 
schools under instruction, with 439 students. Since | 





the commencement there have been received $17/. the pavement below, a height of at least 40 feet. A 
12s. 11d. of which 297/. 8s. 4d. have been expended, | man passing was knocked down, but his injuries were 
leaving 20/. 4s. 7d. to meet outstanding demands, slight. 


amounting to 130/. Only 56/. 2s. have been obtained | 


from the public, notwithstanding frequent appeals, ing the new encampment at Colchester has been taken 


! Consecration. — A correspondent says, “The 
l earliest commencement of particular actions is at 
times of such a lineament, as to be thought great ; 


FaLuine or a Rattway Tunnen.—The Outhwaite 
Tunnel, which is situated about midway between the 
Penistone and Wortley stations, on the Manchester, 


but the minute completion of the same may also be | Sheffield, and Lincolushire Railway, fell on Saturday 


esteem 


od os great, if not in ultimate results even | morniog, the 14th. The tunnel is 300 yords long, 


greater,” and then urges the necessity of inseribing | ond the portion fallen is not more than 10 yards. 
| 


the day of consecration (and date), and name of the 


The stratem for a thickness above the roof of 


prelate by whom the charch is conseerated, in| the tannel is soft 


golden letters, upon a visible panel of the said church | 
or churches | 

Pau or ay tnnasrrep Hovss at Barewtox.— 
Two very old houses were being pulled down in 
North-street to make way for new, when « third, 
which was shortly to have been also pulled down, 
slipped down into a mass ruins, burying under them 
two young women aud a dog, all of whom escaped 
with life and limb. A bruise near the eye, which one 
of the ladies unfortunately got, was the only 
casualty. A customer was in the shop at the moment, 
and had just time to spring out into the street as the 
ceiling came down. The house adjoining stands on 
the site of the old theatre of Brighton. 

Mr. Darcy, the Irish railway contractor, was de- 
fendant in a recent case brought to a close in the Court 


It was an action brought by Dr. Atkinson, of Drog- 


Mr. Dargan’s defence was that he never 


ed. The case terminated in a 


ANTIQUARIAN Discovertes aT HigH ROCHESTER. 


Suarp Practice.—Some time ago my excellent 
me on the 


Cemetery Ch pel, bearing the signature of an indi- 


Ratway Communtcation serween Ewotanp 
anp France.—The project of a tunnelied railway 
beneath the Channel has been revived. It is now 
proposed to case the walls of the tunnel with iron 

of masoury, so as eutirely to exclude water 
and to allow of the tunnel being made on a level from 
im place of falling towards cach end 

to draia off the water by help of steam power. 

Tus Recent Tuunper-storu.— During the 
severe storm of lightning and rain which passed over 
the metropolis on Sa morning last, one of the 
pinnacles of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Bromp- 
ton, was struck and hurled to the ground. A house 
at Estridge-place, St. John’s-wood, was also struck. 
Oxford was visited by the same storm, accompanied 
by lightning of a terrific character. The parish 
church of St. Ebbes was somewhat injured. Soon 
after five o’clock the lightning struck the weather- 
cock, and in its progress knocked a smal! portion of the 
top of the tower off, passed through the roof of the 
church, and completely melted part of the spouting. The 
interior also felt the effect of the shock, for, after passing 
through the wall, it struck the pulpit, and completely 
took the door off its hinges. At Bristol the storm 
exceeded in violence anything of the kind that has 
occurred in that city for the last thirty years. The 
thunder was very violent, and the lightning so vivid 
that the captains of the African and Indian ships in that 
port describe it as being the nearest approach to a 
tropical tornado that they ever witnessed in this 
country. This looks very much like a compensation 
for the singular want of thunder storms last year; 
and if such storms do “clear the air;” and if the 
want of them do breed pestilence, we have now 
reason to be thankful, even spite of our nasty 
Thames. 
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‘For a pair of Villas on the St. Margaret’s Estate, 
iekenhem, for Mr, J. Sprve. Mr, G, van, archie 


tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Yeldham :— 





Chapman and Parsons ............. £1,239 15 O 
Richards 1,198 0 

IIL yin sencnensabebooianiiceasepaasnstts 1, 0 0 
WIL -ishtesinsersipinaniiannithiesesianapioaedt 1,057 0 0 
TROGID a cnnnssnsinsiansn-nacoonbanvial 1,040 3 8 
Howlisson and Co, ............:00++ 1,033 0 0 
damson and Sons (accepted)... 994 0 0 





For alterations and additions to ing Hall, near 


vidual whom I shall call Mr. Wily Wesleyan. I was| ror, swerations sad. additions tt oer, architect, 
naturally surprised, and on seeking an explanation, I | Quantities supplied by Mr. J. H. Strudwick :— 


was told that Mr. Wily Wesleyan (with the full know- 
ledge that I had been previously employed), pressed 
the vicar to transfer the commission to his (Mr. 
Wily Wesleyan’s) hands—that Mr. Wily Wesleyan 
appealed to the vicar in a manner offensive to good 


LROOB «occ ccesscnsecccccssivoccccssscesesee £2,775 0 0 
CIB ii ncs pensincer-cncennnnnssqentsoncese 2,647 0 0 
Blaker, Worthing  .........-.s-0+a+ 2,454 0 0 


For the Wesleyan Provident Assurance Society’s 


Offices, Moor-street, Birmingham. Mr. Samuel J. Smith, 


taste, and finding his (Mr. W. W.’s) solicitations} architect. Quantities supplied :— 


unavailing, he capped his unwarrantable procedure by 
stating his determination to send to the vicar a design 
gratuitously. This was the drawing I saw, and it 
was accompanied (so the vicar informed me), by some 
framed and glazed lithographs of buildings erected 


under the superintendence of Mr. Wily Wesleyan. I| 0 "MeO Reeves, archit 4 Q 


trust the success which has attended Mr. Wily 
Wesleyan’s career in the congregational conventicle 
connection, in which his efforts are perhaps appre- 
ciated, has not been obtained by a course of practice 
similar to the specimen I have ventured to expose.— 
A Country ARCHITECT. 

Fay or a Cornice.—At Manchester, on Tuesday 
week, a portion of a heavy cornice fell from the upper 
story of the Stamp-office-buildings, Cross-street, to 


Green, Covent Garden. Mr 








Haywood £2,250 0 0 
PUBWDY ......-...crercccacccsssssersceee 2,220 0 0 
PEI sive ssasne ccc cisescsese cesses gre 00 
Brig, 190 0 0 
Bigecley cr cieaiaubaiehivngoubaiehnnontins 2,050 0 0 


For alterations and additions to the Brompton County 
i uantities supplied :— 


Haward and Niron ......./ WE i asiei £2,777 0 0 
George Mansfield and Son ...... 2,735 0 0 
H. and R. Holland .................. 2,694 0 0 
Ashby and Horner .............000 2,440 0 0 


For new Music Hall, and additions to Hotel for Mr, 
. W. F. Hill, architect .— 
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Mutitary EncamMpmMENts.—The contract for form- 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ic Wood. — A correspondent, “ W. L. L. R.” wishes 


and the publication of a previous report. It is sin- from Government by Messrs. Lucas, Brothers, who ———_ are the other ingredients besides alum which 


gular that in Bath, where so much is said of art, and have just completed the encampment for the Foreign 
where there exists a society, for the “ Promotion of Legion at Shorneliffe, and are also engaged by Govern- 
Fine Arts,” the sum of 1507. cannot be raised for the ment upon extensive works of a similar kind at 
sake of working a useful talent, and fostering a taste Woolwich and Aldershot.——A large range of wooden 
huts, capable of accommodating 1,000 men (militia), 
shige : is immediately to be erected on Hobb’s Point, in the 
& new principle lately admitted by the Church Com- | vicinity of Pembroke Dockyard, Wales. The contract 
missioners, in a case where, from the absence of has been taken by the Board of Ordnance, and six 
endowment, the Queen Anne’s bounty is unable to weeks are allowed for their erection. 


for what is pure and pleasing. 


PARSONAGE-HOUSES.—It may be useful to mention 


make a loan. The incumbent is permitted to pur- | 
chase the site, to build the house, and to make over 

both to the Church Commissioners, charging the’ 
living with the repayment of a portion of the capital 

advanced, secured in the form of an annual rent-| 
charge to himself or his heirs, in case of his voidance 
of the incumbency within thirty years, 


{ 


| in a cloth. when we visited it. 


Ciry or Lonpon Pees Sratve.—The statue of 
Peel, executed by Mr. Behnes, for the City, and cast 
by Robinson and Cottam, has been set up at the west 
end of Cheapside, where it joins Aldersgate-street. 
The pedestal, of granite, is simple to a fault. Ofthe 
staiue itself we cannot now speak, as it was wrapped 


Mr. Braidwood speaks of as being a good preparation to make 
timber to 4 certain degree antiphlogistic.” We do not remember 
the composition in question, Alum itself, we may remark, has 
been recommended as an antiphlogistic, by means of which 
theatre curtains, drapery, &c, might be deprived of their liability 
to take fire. The corrosive sublimate process by which timber is 
a also to render it to a great extent incom- 

“FPF. B°—"W.C."—“A Tradesman "(the West-India Docks 
oceupy 295 acres).—“ A Surveyor.”"—" F. L.”—* C. B.”—* @. D.” 
“J. W. B"—" J. B.—* G. L.”—* A Subscriber.”—* R. M.?— 
“Mr. M."—'J.P J."—* E. ©." —* A Poor Mechanic”(A. hasa 
remedy at common law against B. for stopping his light, if the 
circumstances be as stated).—" J. R.” 


“ Books and Addresses."—We are forced to decline pointing out ; 
addresses. 


books or finding 

NOTICE.— All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’ and not 
to the “ Editor:” all other communications should be 





addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 




















